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PREFACE 


The First World Sanskrit Conference was held Ss the 
authority and auspices of Goverment of India from March 26th 
to 31st 1972 in the Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi. I had the honour, 
as Chairman of the Academic Sub-Committee, of organising the 
academic work of the Conference. In view of the special character 
and purpose of the Conference, the wide perspective and the parti- 
cular focus aimed at, the subjects were framed in four Sections and 
contributions invited from scholars and participants from all 
over India and world. Schedules of subjects were drawn for the 
four main Sections and invitations issued to chosen scholars who 
had made significant contributions in those subjects. Because of 
the enthusiasm that the Conference evoked in the country, it 
became necessary to accept papers from numerous scholars who 
sent their - voluntary contributions and add a fifth Section of 
miscellaneous papers on diverse topics of research and alsoa 
Session devoted solely to Pandits and their Sanskrit papers. 


The Sections and the subjects dealt with at the Conference 
were: 

I. Contribution of Different Areas and Countries to 
Sanskrit 
Development of Sanskrit Studies in Different Areas 
and Countries. 

JI. Sanskrit and Other Languages and Literatures of India 
‘and the World and their Thought and Culture. 
The Heritage of Different Branches of Sanskrit Literature 
and their National and International Significance. 


JIL. Sanskrit and Archaeology, Arts and Education - San- 
skrit and Science and Technology — Sanskrit and World 
Languages, Literatures, Thought and Culture — Sanskrit 
and Man, Universalism and Peace — Sanskrit and Western : 3 
Literature and Criticism - Sanskrit in the Modern 
World E . 


IV. Papers on diverse topice of Sanskrit Language, Liter- Y. 
sture, Thought and Culture. KEE 


V. Pandita Parishad 


2 


.* Books of Summaries of the papers of Sections were prepared 

in advance and placed in the hands ofthe participants. It was one द 
of the largest of scholarly Conferences and about 600 papers were | 
presented. | 
| 


The arrangements for the printing of the Proceedings and the 
papers of the Conference could be made only in 1973. Owing to 
the paucity of Presses which could handle Sanskrit and Indological 
research material, diacritical marks, Devanagari matter etc. and to 
the difficult labour situation in the Presses, the printing could not 

. be speeded up. Printing was arranged concurrently in two different 
places, Madras and Delhi, and in three different Presses. 


So far Vol. I Part 1 and Vol. ILin two parts have been 
published. Vol. III, part 1 is nearing completion. Vol. I, part 2 
isnow being published. It includes papers on the Sanskrit and 
Indological Studies in places outside India and an Appendix 
consisting of two papers, “Contributions of Sanskritists of 
Haryana’, and “Contribution of Tamil Nadu to Sanskrit — Vedas, 
S'astras, Kavyas etc.” 


Asinthe case of the previous volumes Dr. S. S. Janaki 
assisted me in seeing the Volume through the press. I must thank 
also the authorities of the Ministry of Education and Officers in 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan. 


Thanks are due to the Bharati Vijayam Press Madras-5, 
who printed also two Volumes of the Summaries of Papers of this 
Conference, for their co-operation in the printing of this Volume. 


: V. Raghavan, 
(Chairman, Academic Sub-Committee 
EI 
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SANSKRIT IN BULGARIA 
Prof. VLADIMIR I. GEORGIEV 
University of Sofia 


Sanskrit is one of the pillars of Indo-European linguistics. So 
it has always been studied in Bulgaria in connection with compara- 
tive philology. 

I 

I shall not dwell here on the pretension of a Bulgarian writer 
(G. Rakovski) in the fiirst half of the XIXth century that Sanskrit 
derives -from Bulgarian and that its name comes from Bulg. sam- 
skrit ** the most hidden (secret) ” ; this was the pre-scientific period 


, of Bulgarian linguistics. 


The scientific occupation with Sanskrit began from the very 
beginning of this century in the University of Sofia. It is connected 


`. with the name of the late professor S. Mladenov, Indo-Europeanist 


and Slavicist, who read periodically a course on comparative 
historical grammar of Sanskrit and gave a practical course on the 
Sanskrit language. For this purpose he published a little reader og 
Sanskrit (as appendix to his book Comparative Indo-European 
Linguistics, Sofia, 1936). After 1945 these lectures were continued by 
myself. Besides, Professor M. Arnaudov read periodically a course 
on Sanskrit literature. ; 


Different works in Sanskrit literature have been translated into 
Bulgarian : several bymns of the Rgveda (S. S. Atanasov, 1921), 
some episodes (especially Nala and Damayanti) of the two great 
popular epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana (S. S. Atanasov, 
1921 and 1933, N. Rainov, 1933, N. Djerov, 1939), some tales of the 
Paficatantra (L. Mileva, 1933, 1942 and 1958) and others. 

In Bulgaria the occupation with Sanskrit is often connected 
with the study of the Gipsy language. Today the best connoisseur of 


“Gipsy in Bulgaria is K. Kostov who has published many articles on’ 


this problem in Bulgarian linguistic journals and abroad. He has 
studied thoroughly the two Gipsy dialects in Bulgaria, their phono- 
logy, their morphology, and their vocabulary. Besides he has 
examined the Gipsy loan words in Bulgarian. E 
u j 
As it was said at the beginning of this paper different questions 
of the historical phonology, morphology, and vocabulary of 
S—14 t 


si 
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Sanskrit were examined in Bulgaria in the light of the Indo-European 


comparative grammar and its problems. One of the most important 
questions of Indo-European phonology is the treatment of the so- 


: called gutturals and in this respect the data of Sanskrit are very 


important. 


About one third of the IE words have guttural consonants. On 
the other hand, the problem of the gutturals is intimately related to 
the division of the IE languages into centum-satem groups which is 
considered to be the basic distinction between them. This shows the 
great importance of the problem ofthe gutturals for comparative- 
historical phonology and for the family relations among the IE 
language groups. 

. The traditional, i.e. the Neo-grammarian thesis about the 
tripartition of the gutturals in Indo-European, a theory that has 
continued to-be the dominating conception till now, is wrong, 
which, before all, is to be seen on the data of Sanskrit. The 
erroneous basis of this thesis is that it takes into consideration 
some categories of facts only and not all possible facts. Entire 
categories of homogeneous facts remain outside the possibility to 
explain them with the conception of the tripartition. Thus, for 
instance, Sanskrit words with velars and sibilants (or affricate$) as 
roka- “light” and rusant- “ bright” which comprise 18% of the 
JE roots with velars are ignored by the traditional thesis. Other 
unconvincing explanations, outside the possibilities of the thesis, 
have to look for such cases. On the other hand, the logical 
conclusion derived from this thesis that the velars in the so-called 


* satem languages were depalatalized palatals is completely unlikely. 


Against the theory of tripartition are Sanskrit correspondences as 
680 a - 
_adrak aor. and drsayati * pretends, shows ”. 
० 


. ^ bhigakti **heals" and bheşaja- = Avest. baesaza-healing. 


' ""degdhi “smears, .anoints" and  Avest. pairi-daezayeiti 


. “builds around". - ; SE 
oe : n jighaya perf. and hinoti “ throws, pushes”, heman-' effort "= 


Avest. zaeman- n. “force”. 
` klam- érüm- “to be tired”. 
.. yaga- “ sacrifice” and yajati = Avest. yazaite * worships ”. 


a 
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Data from historical phonology show that the ordinary 
(and probably the only) reason for the shifting of velars into 
affricates or sibilants is the universal law of palatalization, 
phonetic phenomenon very frequently met with cf. French cent 


(= sa) “100” from Lat. centum (c= k) 


Therefore, the Sanskrit phonemes k, g, gh or ४, j, h from 
IE k, ४, gh are to be explained in the following way : 
Palatalization and assimilation before e, i. y:. 

Skt. séte = Gr. keitai “lies” from *key-. 

Skt. `pasyati “sees”: L. specio “I see”. 

Skt. dadarsa = Gr. dédorke perf. * he saw”. 

Skt. jérant- “old”: géron “old man”. 

Skt. ájati “drives” = Avest. azaiti from IE *ageti. 


"Met 


e ~प (er Me 
in^ 


| Skt. hima- « frost, snow”: Gr. chión * snow". etc. 


The velar remains unchanged before a, o, u or before a 
consonant, e.g. : - 


Skt. kévata- “cave, hollow”: Gr. kaiata pl, < précipices, 
chasms ”. i 


Skt. kalya- ** healthy, clever”: Gr. kalos *' pretty”. 

Skt. kakubh- ** peak, summit ?? : L. cacumen “ peak”. 

Skt. kavi- “skilful, wise; m. seer, sage,. poet” : Gr. koies. 
« priest in the mysteries Ă 


Skt. kupyati “is excited, is angry”, D.. cupio “I desire, 


long for”. i Es 
Skt. gúñjati ८ buzzes,. hums”: Gr. goggyzo “I mutter, ER 
murmur, grumble *. etc d vg 


The correspondences velar-sibilant (or affricate) which create 
unsurmountable difficulties for the tripartition theory are quite 
normal from our point of view, e.g : 

Skt. dik. ‘direction, quarter”, but.loc. sg. disi 

Skt. roka- “light” (o-stem) but rusant- “bright” from 

` *luk-ent- 

Skt. yaga “ sacrifice” (o-stem) but yajati, Avest. yazaite . 

«worships, honours with sacrifice” from *yageti. S 


an 


Skt. bhisak “curing, healing; m. physician”, bhişakti “heals? 
but bhisajyati = Avest. bagsazya-"* to heal ” etc. 
The velars were palatalized and assimilated also inthe clusters : 
kw, kl, kr, kn, km, gw, gl etc. before e, i, y, e.g 
Skt. karga-*ear" from *kol-no-s but srotra-*ear" and | 
rogati “hears” from *kl-ew-. | 
| 
| 
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Skt. Sranayati “gives away presents * from *kléneyeti but 
Sloven. kloniti “ to make a gift” from *klon-i-. 

Skt. slesayati “welds, collects" from kleyseyeti but Slav. 
klesiti “to weld” from Kloys-7-. 

Skt. sramyati from klemyeti and klamyati “ becomes fatigued, 
languishes " from klomyeti. 
Skt. srapáyati “prepares, cooks” from *krepéyeti but OCS 
kropu “ soup” from kropo-s. 

Skt. fvasiti “breathes” from besat but OCS kuxnoti 
te to sneeze” from kusa-n-. etc. 

In different forms the well-known law of unification (or 
neutralization of the allomorphs) took place, e.g.' : 

Ptc. drg-fa-, inf. drag-fum, (verbal) noun drs-fi-after drsyate 


** sees”, darsayati etc. 


1776: =OCS zuvanu after havate - OCS zovetu. 

pasu-after dat. sing. pasave etc. from *pek-ewey etc. 
asta(u) “8” after Ved. asiti- “80” etc. 
Therefore, Sanskrit shows that there were two guttural series . o 


in common IE: k and k™. The phonemes $ (j, h) are the result . 
of an old palatalisation of the K-series This process took place . © 


ina similar way as the known palatalisation of the labio-velars or '  - 
the palatalization in the Romance languages: | हत 
j Ul 


हि क SP a a ST E 


2, See for details V.I. Georgiev, Indoevropejskite gutura li 
Sofia, 1932 ; Introduzione alla storia delle lingue indeuropee, 
Roma, 1966, pp 21ff 


UPA ra SAE EREN 


eS ee 


a 


He - » — 


Ne 


Mot 


D 


* ruler PEE ET 
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Sanskrit  a-declension.. - The case-endings I.-aya, D. -ayai, G. 
-Abl, -ayas, L. -ayam, -e have not found. a convincing expla- 
nation so far. The study of the other IE languages shows that 
the same diphthong ay is to be found in some endings of the a- 
declension in different IE languages as an archaism, e.g. : ; 


L. quae, OL. quaius-»class. cuius gen., OL. quai-»class. 
cui dat 
Gr. gynai voc. from gyné ** woman 


OCS zenojoi instr. sg. from zena “woman 


These peculiarities correspond to the Hittite ai-stems cf. Hitt. 
sg. nom. lingai-s “Oath”, hastai “ lone”, gen. linkiyas and 
lingayas, hastiyas. 

The conclusion is that Sanskrit and some other JE languages 
have preserved here an archaism. The so-called a-stems were in 
PIE ehy-stems that shifted into -ay (before a vowel) and -@ (before 
a consonant). One of these forms was generalized but in 
some languages remnants of the other sandhi form were preserved 
too.' 

SEE IV 

A very important problem of Sanskrit is the question -of the 
so-called proto-Indic 

In texts from the Near East from the IInd millenium B. C. are 
recorded proto-Indic or Indo-Iranian words and personal names. 
They occur in the following texts 

Documents of the Kassite dynasty of Babylon (about 1750- 
1170 B.C.), e.g. : ; 


Surias god of the sun=Skt. surya-s “sun 


Abirattas= Skt. abhi-ratha- facing chariots (battle) or having 
a remarkable.chariot "` 

Documents from the Mitannian kingdom of North Mesapot- 
amia (1500-1300 B.C.) and private documents (including some from 
Syria and Palestine) 


Parsasatar=Skt. Prasastar- “ ruler, director 


Saussatar "= Skt. *Saukşatra- “son of Sukgatra- “a ‘good 


EE 
1. For details. see V.I. Georgiev, Symbolae linguisticae in 


Honorem G, Kuryowicz, Warsaw - Krakow, 1966, pp. 81 ff. 


ae 
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Indaruta =Ved. Indrota-, Skt. indrota- “ helped by Indra 
A treaty "between the Hittite king Suppiluliuma and the 
Mitannian king Matiwaza (c. 1360 B.C.) : 
' Indara= Indra-. 


+ Mitras (il)-- Mitra-. 

A treatise on the care and training of horses (Kikkuli, XIVth c. 
B.C.) 
aikawartanna-=Skt. eka-vartana- «one turn (of the course).” 

panzawartanna- =Skt. paficavartana- “‘ quintuple turn”. 

The best investigation of these names isin the book Die Indo- 
Arier im Alten Vorderasien (Wiesbaden, 1966) of M. Mayrhofer. 
The criticism made by A. Kammenhuber (Die Arier im Vorderen 
Orient, Heidelberg, 1968) is characterized by an ** old philologica i 
hypercriticism as regards plausible IE explanations and a predi- 
lection to unconvincing anti-IE etymologies-a logical consequence 
of antiquated views on the original home and the disintegration of 

- common Indo-European. 

` In my opinion these words and names give sufficient data to 

establish with a great probability their proto-Indic character: 
aika- =Skt. eka-- *1" (but Avest. aeva- 2 1"), the preserved 
initial antevocalic and intervocalic s, the exact correspondenges 
with Vedic and in general with Sanskrit. 

_ Thus proto-Indians played a leading part in the social life or 

. the Near East. On the other hand, P. Kretschmer proved that the 
proto-Indians came from ihe area along the Kuban river north-west 
of. Caucasus where in the antiquity the Sindoi, the ancestors of 

. the Indians lived. Therefore the original ‘home of the 
Indo-Iranians and later of the separated proto-Indians was the 

“southern part of the European territory of the Soviet Union. 
From there the proto-Indians began to migrate towards India, at the 
latest in the . ताठ millenium B.C. They reached north-western 
India, at latest at the end of the Illrd or at the beginning of the 
[Ind millenium B.C. The proto-Indic words and personal names in 
the documents of the Near East are the traces of this migration 


towards India.’ 


` These are some of „the modest researches on Sanskrit in 


ee 
i J, For details see VI Georgiev, Introduzione... pp. 348 a 
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SANSKRIT STUDIES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Prof: RADOSLAV KATICIC 
University of Zagreb, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


The presence of India is a constant feature of the European 
spiritual universe. Since most ancient times India is for us Wester- 
ners a far away world, important and different. An immense 
country situated on the confines of fairy-tales and reality, an abode 
of gods, from' where Dionysos reappears every spring bringing with 
him the intoxication of life and growth. Alexander rose there to 
greatness which brought him into the reach of divinity. 


“The wonders of India were talked about when precious spices 
and other commodities which traders had brought to the West 
awakened the curiosity of people. Famous were also the Indian 
sages. At all times there was a general feeling that there was some- 
thing to be learnt from them 


India was always present in the European world as a literary 
subject and a legendary tradition. It became a source of literary’ 
influences also. In the Middle Ages some narrative -and edifying 
works of Indian origin became very popular, such as the Pafica- 
tantra (Stephanites and Ichnelates) and the legend of the Buddha 
(Barlaam and Josaphat). India was thus at all times an ingredient 
of European culture. 


If we are'now to judge the basis that existed for the develop 
ment of Indian studies in the countries of South Eastern Europe, it 
is essential to know whetlier in their past they had participated in 
that common and enlarged image of India. It is easy to demonstrate 
by plain facts that this participation was full aud active. The peoples 
that were to enter the Yugoslav community (the Slovenes, the Croats, 
the Bosnian Muslims, ‘the Serbs, the Montenegrinians and the 
Macedonians) have in their literature, written and oral, many 
subjects and motives that substantiate the above assertion. Especia- 
lly the Serbs and.the Croats have in their medieval literatures. some 
works and passages which testify to the presence ofthe common 
European image of India in their spiritual universe. Moreover, 
there ismo work with an Indian subject in medieval Europe that 
was not read by the Croats or by the Serbs, often by both, in their 
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" own translations. This, of course, has left traces in the folkloristic 
-: 7. “literature also.. + 
‘The Indian studies as a branch of critical scholarship and 
“Sanskrit learning as their basical constituent are ‘one of the great 
.. feats of the Modern West, a part of its scientific: and technical 
growth. . which was led by its trade, by its manufacture and 
. ‘its industry, including military expansion. ‘The’ presence of 
A EAN : European forces on Indian soil was one of the prerequisites ‘for the 
BE: flourishing of Sanskrit studies în nineteenth century Europe. This 
scholarly achievment was made possible by colonial expansion and 
` the personal contacts and direct experience of the-Indian world it 
involved. . : . 


Itisa charaeteristic feature of South-Eastern Europe, to which 

ut „the peoples of “Yugoslavia belong, that. it did nottake part in 

` this economic build-up and did not participate on an ‘equal footing 

jn the wave of intellectual energy whose unfolding went with it. The 

South-East of Europe knew no colonial expansion, it was itself the 

E . field of à similar expansion from the part 01 some European powers. 

PE UNS * From all this one can conclude that there were no bases for the 

development of modern Indian studies among the peoples that were 
tó enter the Yugoslav community. . 


And yet, although basically sound, this judgement is not quite 
correct. By the nearness of the Ottoman Empire and because of its 

. political and military connections with Islamic India the South 
Slavs came in Modern times into direct contact with the Indian 
world. Captives and soldiers, slaves and traders made the long 
journey and returning from the land of fairy-tales they brought to 

- their countrymen some knowledge of the distant country. The 
folklore literature of the South Slavs and some writings testify to it. 


Among all, the Croats were: in a special position. They are a 
real sea-faring people and so they took an active, although modest, 
tin the discovery of India. Traders from Dubrovnik had a 
‘colony of their own inside, Portuguese Goa. Croat missionaries made 


the Malabar Coast. His original name was Filip Vezdin, 
I better known as Paulinus a Sancto Bartholo- 


led a Barefooted Carmelitan and under this 


ir way to India. One of them became ‘even the General 
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name he displayed a remarkable literary activity in Indian studies. 
He became the author of the first Sanskrit Grammar ever printed in 
Europe and published also the first encyclopaedic description of the 
Indian cultural heritage (Systema Brahmanicum). As Bopp's forerun- 
ner he worked on the foundations of Comparative Indo-European 
Linguistics. A Croat thus made an important contribution to 
European Sanskrit Studies in the earliest stage of their development. 


Another Croat, Antun Mihanovic, published at an early date 

1823) an interesting study in the field of the then nascent Compara- 

tive Philology. The knowledge of Sanskrit he displayed there, he 
had acquired from the writings of Paulinus. 


The South Slavs had thus some pre-requisites to take part in the 
progress of Sanskrit Studies that was inaugurated in Western 
Europe. And yet, their forces were not sufficient. Concentrated on 
their own cultural and national survival and revival they had no 
talents and funds to spare for Sanskrit Studies. In this respect they 
remained more or less outsiders. But not completely. 


In the nineteenth century Sanskrit Studies were a part of general 
European learning. Sanskrit was also regarded as indispensable to 
deeper Slavic scholarship. In this capacity Sanskrit studies were 
always a part of the South Slav cultural universe. We know thus that in 
1848 the Croat writer and journalist Imbro Tkalac took a Doctorate 
in Slavic philology and Sanskrit and got the venia legendi for these 
subjects at the University of Heidelberg. But afterwards he was 
absorbed by the political events in his native country. His Sanskrit 
involvment remained thus only an episode. 


But in 1844 was the’ University in Zagreb, the capital of 
Croatia, reorganized on modern lines. Sanskrit became an obliga- 
tory subject ia the curriculum of Slavic studies. Since then it was 
continually taught at the University with only one break of thirteen 
years immediately after World War II. The teachers were scholars in 
other fields, without proper importance in Indian studies, but their 
teaching helped essentially to create an atmosphere in which the 
presence of Sanskrit was felt as something indispensable and 
valuable in itself. These university teachers were Leopold Geitler, 
Tomo Maretic, Josip Florschutz, Antun Mayer and Duro Skaric. 
After the break, teaching has been resumed by the author of this 

S—15 


x 
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report, assisted in more recent years by Milka Jauk-Pinhak and 


Zdravka Matisic. 


Among the Croats appeared also the first direct translations 
from Sanskrit. Pero Budmani published in 1868 the Croatian trans- 
lation of some Sanskrit tales and in 1879, of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
in Croatian verse. This tradition was continued by Tomislav 
Maretic, already. mentioned as an academic teacher of Sanskrit, 
by a complete metrical translation of the Nala - episode from the 
Mahabharata (1924, reprinted in 1963). These scholarly translations 
from the Indian originals established a modest but firm basis of 
Sanskrit learning among the Croats. 


The first true Indologist with a professional training among the 
South Slavs was a Slovene. His name is Karol Glaser and he lived 
from 1845 to 1913. Already in the course of his middle education, 
his teacher Orislav Caf, who was very much attracted by Sanskrit 
studies and was himself to a certain extent engaged in the field, gave 
to him the first initiation and awakened his interest in Sanskrit 
scholarship. He succeded then in getting a thorough Indological 
education at the University of Vienna, where he became a pupil of 
G. Buhler. He published scholarly papers and the first Slovene 
translations of Kalidasa’s plays from the Sanskrit original. He was 
elected to a Chair at Zagreb University but the Croatian authorities 
refused to confirm this election, probably for political reasons. . So 
this outstanding Sanskrit scholar remained isolated. His work had 
no broader influence in Slovenia and remained also outside the main 
stream of Sanskrit Studies in Croatia where their roots were deeper. 


Among the Serbs Sanskrit studies were later to appear. 
Although we know that the Royal Serbian Ambassador to London, 
Mihailo Milicevic, assisted in the first German translation of 
Dasakumaracarita on which his friend, the Viennese Indologist 
Haberlandt worked from 1882-1900, the first piece of published 


"and authorised piece of Sanskrit scholarship belongs to the twenties 


ofourcentury. But this beginning, although late, was a brilliant 
one. Pavle Jevtic published in 1927 in London his monograph on 
karma and re-incarnation in Hindu religion and philosophy, and in 


1929 a Serbian translation of the Bhagavadgita from the Sanskrit. 
original. A premature death prevented him from developing fully 
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These were the Yugoslav responses to the challenge of European 
Indology. Feeble and insufficient as they are, they nevertheless 
show that the peoples of Yugoslavia, although handicapped by their 
historical position, did not remain indifferent to the growth of 
Indian Studies in Europe and were open to the values of Indian 
culture, trying to keep up with the standards of Indological scholar- 
ship when it was possible for them. 


The present situation of Sanskrit Studies in Yugoslavia is one 
of under-development. However there are elements of a tradition 
which can inspire new efforts to come into line with the general 
standards. The broader public show-today a marked interest in : 
Indian Studies and in Indian subjects of any sort. The eminent role 
played by India in the world of today and the already traditional 
friendly relations between India and Yugoslavia gave to these. 
pre-occupations a new dimension. In this context a revitalization 
of Sanskrit studies has already come about. It can he distinctly 
observed in the capitals of Slovenia, Serbia and Croatia, although it 
manifests itself in different ways. 


. After what has already been said, it will surprise nobody that 
Croatia with the Zagreb University took the leading part in 
academic scholarship. In 1959 a Chair of Indology was founded 
there and Sanskrit has been given an important place in the 
curricula. In addition a research program on Indological subjects 
is being run there and an academic staff is being educated. A series 
of translations has been started. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta translated 
from the original by Cedomil Veljacic has already appeared (1971, 
Matica hrvatska), the Bhagavadgita and the Tantrakhyayika will 
soon go to print (the same publisher). The Gitagovinda and Milinda- 
panha are in preparation. Other translations from Sanskrit and Pali 
are in the first stages of execution. A synthetic and extensive 
introduction to the old Indian literature and its bibliography by the 
author of this paper is in print (Matica hrvatska). A series of 
monographs is in preparation. Theses for Ph.D. and M.A. degrees 
are being submitted. In 1965 a first meeting of Yugoslav Indologists 
was held in Zagreb and Sanskrit Studies had naturally a place in its 
transactions 


In Ljubljana, the capital of Slovenia, Sanskrit is taught at the 
University in the Department of Comparative Linguistics. There is 
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however no full curriculum and no degrees can be taken. Karol 
Glaser as a translator has found a worthy successor in Vlasta 
Pacheiner. Her excellent metrical translations of Sakuntala (1966, 
Mladinska knjiga) and the Bhagavadgita (1970, Mladinska knjiga) 
have appeared in Ljubljana recently. In them she has attained high 


standards of scholarship and elegance alike. 


In Serbia the interests have been attracted rather by broad 
cultural issues. Most active in Belgrade is Vera Savic-Vuckovacki 
whose book on Indian art and culture has been published already 
in a second revised and augmented edition (1959 and 1970, 
Prosveta). This is a valuable contribution to the study of classical 
Indian art and insofar an indispensable corrolary to the endea- 
yours of Sanskrit scholarship. 


What is going on in the Sanskrit field in Yugoslavia can be 
described as an effort to integrate the literary and spiritual values 
of the Sanskrit tradition to assimilate it with a modern and 
creative approach. And if the modest results described in this 
paper are viewed just as a start, then our report can give another 
hopeful tone to the concert of this conference. The goddess 
Sarasvati has entered Yugoslavia, shrines have there been devoted 
to her and, what is more important, the hearts of men are being 


` opened to her. And if one can tell by the signs, she has come 


to stay. 


| 
| 
| 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prof. JAROSLAV VACEK, 
Prague 


1. Pre-history. 2. German Tradition. 3. Czech Tradition. 


1. Sanskrit began to be studied in Europe in the end of the 
18th and in the beginning of the 19th centuries. It was very early 
in 1791 that Josef Dobrovsky, a famous Czech philologist got a 
grammar by Carolus Prikryl, Principia linguae Brahmanicae... 
discussing Konkani. This inspired his interest in Indian languages 
and in Sanskrit His pupil and a well-known researcher in the 
Czech language, Josef Jungmann (1773-1847) studied Sanskrit as 
well. 


That was the time of a great national movement and revival 
of the Czech language and Sanskrit helped to support the national 
feelings because many similarities of Czech and Sanskrit was 
beyond any discussion. J. Jungmann studied Sanskrit prosody 
(based on Colebrooke’s article in Asiatic Researches, London» 
1811) and tried to model Czech poems on the bases of Sanskrit 
prosody. His brother Antonin Jungmann (a professor of Obste- 
trics in the Medical Faculty, Charles University, Prague) took an 
active interest in Sanskrit and published a grammatical discussion 
on Nalopakhyana to be compared with the Czech language (1824, 
Czech Scientific Journal, Krok, and a few other articles). It was 
at this time that the Sanskrit term sloka was adopted into Czech 
with the meaning “strophe, verse". Sanskrit had a reput- 
ation among the other great spirits of the national renaissance, 
e.g. Vaclav Hanka, Jan Kollar to mention only two. Some 
of them had a rather romantic approach, which was rightly criti- 
cised by others like Pavel Josef Safarik.' 


2. Areal scientific study was started in the middle of the 
19th century. August Schleicher (1821-1868) was appointed the 
Professor of Comparative IE Philology in the University of Prague. 
He was a German but learned Czech and had many friends among 
the representains of Czech culture, This was the reason why his 
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E activity in Prague was very short (1 850-57). Because of misunder- 
standings with the Austrian authorities he left Prague for Jena. 


Since 1860 the Chair of Comparative IE Philology. was held 

by Alfred Ludwig (9-10-1832 to 12-6-1912). He turned to be a 

versatile worker in Indian philology and especially his work on 

the Vedas is noteworthy, though for a long time he was not appre- 

- ciated properly. In his exegesis of the Veda he used Sayana’s 

commentary. He applied a purely philological method and his 

translation of the Rgveda into German (1876-1888) in 6 volumes 

was a milestone in the Vedic studies in Europe in its time. 

Beside the Veda he also worked on the problems of Mahabharata 
and was acquainted with the Dravidian languages. 


A. Ludwig had two efficient pupils, J. Zubaty and M. Winter- 
nitz, who continued the tradition of Sanskrit studies in the Czech 
and German Faculties respectively. 


- Jt is hardly necessary to stress the importance of Moriz 
Winternitz (26-12-1863 to 9-1-1937) for the development of 
modern studies in Indology. He is considered to be one of the last 
universal Indologists. In 1885 he finished his studies with a 
dissertation on the Apastambiya Grhyasutra in Viennă and in 
1888 he went to England and worked with Max Müller. This was 
a very important formative period but Winternitz remained in- 

dependent in his outlook. In 1899 he started his career in the 
German Faculty in Prague. It was from here that he started to 
publish his History ‘of Sanskrit Literature in German (Leipzig, 
1908) which became the work of his life. Though especially the 
first part (Vedic period) was much changed forthe later English 
edition, his History of Sanskrit Literature remains an epoch-making 
work. But he was not limited to the study of literature only. 
He wrote on the old Indian wedding ritual and in the sphere of 
‘religion he devoted his: attention to Buddhism, both Theravada 
and Mahayana, and to’ Jainism. Like his teacher A. Ludwig, 
he studied the Mahabharata. At the end of his life he suffered 
- from discrimination because of the growing Fascist influence and 


in 1937 the professors from the German Faculty were not allowed 


to take part in his burial ceremony. 


A follower-of Winternitz was Otto Stein who started to 


ork in Indian History and Social History. He published works 
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on Kautalya and on the ancient Indian State. Unfortunately he 
died during the war in a Konzentrationslager. 


Another pupil and Assistant of Winternitz was Dr. Wilhelm 
Gampert (b. 1902) who studied the Prayascitta ceremonies. Later 
on he worked in the University Library and after the War in the 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences. i 


3. In 1882-83 the Faculty of Arts in Prague was divided into ` 
the Czech and German parts. At that time A. Ludwig was offered 
the Chair in the Czech Faculty. He refused and it is supposed 
that he did not want to occupy this place which he considered 
more proper for his Czech pupil Josef Zubaty. Therefore, for 
the first period Alois Vanicek (1825-83) was called to the Faculty. 
in 1882. He was oriented to Comparative Philology; he died in 
May 1883 and only a manuscript on “the Synonymy of nature 
sciences in Sanskrit’ was left by him. 


The first Czech scholar who devoted his whole life to Sanskrit 
was Josef Zubaty (1855-1935.) In 1883 he took his Doctorate on 
a study on the metric form of the Vedas and in 1884 he habilitated 
himself in the Czech Faculty for the Chair of Comparative and 
Old Indian Philology with a study on the Sanskrit Infinitive. In 
his further work he encompassed a broad field starting with 
studies in Czech Philology and finishing with articles on Compara- 
tive Philology and on Sanskrit, especially prosody. Most of his 
works have ‘been published in Czech, in German he wrote an 
article on ‘Prosody in the Mahabharata’ (ZDMG, Vol. 43, 1889). He 
also translated Malavikagnimitra and Meghaduta into Czech. - 


His importance lies especially in his pedagogical activity 
because he introduced Sanskrit among scholars in other fields of 


specialization. Thus among his pupils in the Sanskrit classes —— 


was also Bohumil Trnka, later Professor of English in the Faculty 

of Arts, an efficient worker in the Prague Linguistic Circle and one 
of the founders of the Prague Phonological School. In this way 
Sanskrit helped many philologists in their work and many of the 
later professors in Grammar-schools teaching Czech, Latin and 

Greek had basic knowledge of Sanskrit which they disseminated . 
among their pupils. This tradition was continued also by - 
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Zubaty’s pupil V. Lesny and it practically continues even now in ° 
free courses for students from other philological subjects - Czech, 
Latin, Greek and modern languages. Also important figures in 
Czech culture took part in Zubaty's courses. Among them was 
Julius Zeyer, a poet, who in some of his poems, was inspired by 
Indian motifs. D 


A younger contemporary of Zubaty was Oldrich Hujer 
(1881-1942). He was a member of Zubaty's department and worked 
more on Comparative Philology. 


Vincenc Lesny (3-4-1882—8-4-1953) was a pupil of Zubaty 
and after a career as a secondary school professor he was appointed 
a professor of old Indian Philology in the: University. His studies 
were on the Prakrit dialects in Bhăsa's dramas (shortened 
German version, ZDMG, 1918). He resumed the post in 1929. 
Besides Sanskrit, Prakrits remained one of the fields of his interest. 
He included also old Persian and Avesta and besides, he started 
the study of modern languages as well. His main field of interest 
in modern IA was Bengali which he introduced as a full-fledged 
subject into the University. Prof. Lesny established also a tradition 
of Pali and Buddhist studies in Prague. He translated some 
selections from Indian literature into Czech, parts from Kathasar it- 
sagara, Nalopakhyana, Buddhist Dhammapada, beside translations 
from Bengali and Hindi. His several books on Indian history and 
cultural history helped to promote the knowledge of India among 
general readers. 


Prof. Oldrich Fris (7-5-1903 to 14-1-1955) studied under Zubaty, 


' Lesny, Hujer and Winternitz He was appointed Professor of 


Indology after World War II. His field was literature-Sattasai, 
Amarusataka (Archiv Orientalni, 1951). Among his translations 


. are especially pieces from Kavya: Amaru and Bhartrhari, Sattasai, 


Meghadiita and parts from Ramayaga and some Vedic hymns. His 
Sanskrit Reader (Prague, 1954, 1956) was intended asa survey of 
the whole of Sanskrit literature. i 


In the last 15 years Sanskrit studies have been carried on by 
Prof. Ivo Fiser (b. 1929). He contributed especially to ‘the cultural 
history by studies in Indian Erotics and in Buddhism. Besides 
translating Mrcchakatika he wrote a small practical text book of 
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Sanskrit, the first to be published in Czech, in 1965. Well known is 
his contribution to the newly compiled Pali Text Concordance. 


J. Vacek (b. 1943) works in Indian Philology from the 
linguistic point of view which includes also Prakrits and Dravidian 
(e.g. Czech transl. of Afokan Inscriptions, 1970). Besides 
teaching Sanskrit, he prepares, together with Jan Filipsky (b. 1943) 
from the Oriental Institute, a translation of the Bhagavadgira with 3 
commentaries. 


In the Oriental Institute, Prague, Sanskrit is also the subject of 
research. Dr. Dusan Zbavitel (b. 1925) (beside his main sphere of. 
interest which is Bengali Literature and Philology) takes an active 
interest in the theory of Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit Poetics. 
Dr. Boris Merhaut (b. 1924) studies the problems of Hinduism and 
Indian Philosophy, Dr. (Mrs.) Eliska Merhautova (0. 1922) works 
on the Purăgas and Iridian mythology. The younger generation 
are pupils of I. Fiser and D. Zbavitel. Among them Mrs. E. Har- 
zerova (b. 1943) is oriented to old Indian Philosophy. 


In the University of Brno, Sanskrit is also studied from the 
point of view of Comparative Philology. It was started by 
J. Machek and is carried on by Prof. A. Erhart. (A Student's 
Textbook of Sanskrit with regard to Comparative Philology, 1967, 
1971.) 


Outlook 


It is to be hoped that-the younger generation will be able to 


continue in the good tradition of Indian studies in Prague. As 
for Sanskrit, we have also the present generation of students. 


This year two promising students are finishing their studies. 
Petr Vavrousek (b. 1949) -will specialize in the Vedas and Miss 
Stanislava Struncova (b. 1949) is interested in the work on the 
Mahabharata and History. 


In the sphere of pedagogical activity we see an important 
application of Sanskrit as a compulsory and auxiliary subject 
for all students of modern Indian languages, including Dravidian. 
A workable knowledge of Sanskrit is in my opinion indispensable 
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even. for those who will use these languages only practically. 
Thus to sum up, Sanskrit has a threefold application in the 
Optional courses for students 


; of all subjects, esp. Classical Languages, compulsory courses for 


. and Indology. ' 


a students of Modern Indian Languages and a fully developed subject 
“with all the cultural and historical background of ancient India, 


“cf, V; Lesny, Pocátky studia sanskrtu v Cechách (The beginning 
-of the study of Sanskrit in Bohemia), Listy Filologické, Vol. 


207. 40920. . 


- .2. For further. information on the present state of Indian studies 


in general cf. Asian and African Studies in Czechoslovakia, 
under. editorial Guidance of “Miroslav Oplt, Czechoslovak 
„Academy of Sciences, Oriental Institute, printed “ Nauka” 
: ublishing House. Moscow, 1967, 16697. with reference to 


` literature. ` 


; 3 e 3... For older ‘period cf. Lesney V, ‘Sanskrit Studies and 


ES Czechoslovakia,’ The Modern Review, June 1923, pp. 727-732. 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN ROMANIA | 
PROF. CICERONE POGHIRC ` 
University of Bucharest, Romania M 


Although the-direct knowledge of the ancient and modern 
Indian languages and culture is relatively recent in Romania. (tiie . . : i 
second half of the-19th century) the interest in the knowledge of - |: | 
India is very old, references concerning India and ‘the Indians j : 
having already existed almost at the same time as the first written 
texts in Romanian (16th century) : 


The Romanians have received the first data concerning India: - . 
frequently by means of a line of intermediates, Among ‘these, 
the first were the Greeks. The: discovery ofIndia by Alexander, 
the Great, in the antiquity, reached the Romanians during the |. + ५ 
Middle Ages through the popular Alexandria (whose first. ~ JS 
translation at the end of the 16th century was. preserved in fe rr, 
form of a copy from 1619-1620). This latter displays an image of : "नि 
India distorted by legends and the infiltrations of some foreign ^. :. 
elements and conceptions (Alexander, the Great, wasa “christian? | zs $ 
king fighting ‘‘Asia’s heathenism“). Due to its wide use, :. 
Alexandria has introduced India for good into the Romanians’ 
conscience, to the largest circles, and the image of.Por Imparat Ee 
(Poros, the Indian king), Alexander's opponent, became a popular .  - 
one. अ ES vg 


In the series of popular books the Christian and European | 
version of Buddha’s life, Balaam and Josaphat, circulating from... 
the Mediterranean to Scandinavia was widely spread among the. 
Romanians under the title of Varlaamssi Joasaf. The Greek’ 
version translated into Romanian in 1649 from a. Slavonic ~~ 5 
intermediary copy by the great scholar Udriste Nasturel, was also . — 
putinto verse by anonymous authors, some fragments ‘of which pe 
were so popular that they became Christmas carols and were 
collected as popular poetry two hundred years later by Anton 
Paun, about 1820. Of great interest is the. fact that in this i 
Romanian version of the Buddhist legend there is a fragment ७ 
from Mahabharata: the parable of the animal lying at the ‘edge - — 
of the abyss and exposed to dangers from everywhere, but stil] — 
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highly delighted when eating, told by the wise Vidura to the king 
Dhrtarastra (according to Paficatantra, Y, 3, 159-160). 


In the 17th century, the Paficatantra was translated from Greek 


' into Romanian the Istoria Sindipii filozofului (“History of Siddha- 


pati”) penetrated into Persia from India during the IIIrd century, 
from there to the Arabians, then to the Byzantium and from there 
to Western Europe (Historia septem sapientium). The book made 
itself very popular by circulating in the form of a number of 
manuscripts and being only printed at Sibiu in 1802. After the 
popular version the great novelist Mihai Sadoveanu wrote his well- 
known book Divanul persian (1940). 


Other numerous influences that passed through Persia to the 
Arabians, Turks or Greeks and from these to the Romanians seem 


“to have influenced the Romanian popular books (but not the 
folklore proper); they are frequently noticed but due to the 


compilatory character of this literature, both their original. source 
and the intermediates were often difficult to determine. We should 
refer especially to the popular puppet theatre that passed from 
India into Persia and from there by means of the gypsies penetrated 
into Europe. We notice that.in the popular. comedy, the 
Romanian word for the “fool” is *ghidug", a word which in our 
opinion must be somehow related to the Skt. vidugaka, the 
avatars of this word from India to Romania being however 
difficult to establish. ' 


The second discovery of India by the Europeans represents 
a new phase in the knowledge of India by the Romanians that 
occurred at the end of the 18th century when a series of Sanskrit 
papers were translated into widely circulated European languages. 
Although the strongest foreign influence in Romania during the 
century was the French one, for the Indianistic studies the 
German was the most important source, for which reason 
Transylvania, one of the Romanian provinces, was mostly 
interested in Indian culture. References to India's history, 
geography, culture and art were published even in the first Romanian 
magazines of Moldavia and Walachia and mainly. in the Transyl- 
vanian ones, Noteworthy in this respect, is also the presence in the 


Romanian libraries, even during this period, of the numerous papers ` 
qeferring to Indian culture and civilization. It is worth mention- 
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ing that thanks to interest in Indian life and culture, three 


personalities from 'Romania's territory visited India during that ` 


period: the Romanian Alecu Ghica, married to a Brahmin’s 


daughter and who became later on a monk and founder of a sect, the - 


German doctor Martin Honigberger from Brasov and the Hungarian 
from Transylvania, Korosi Csoma Sandor (Alexander Csoma de 
Koros), the founder of the European Tibetology. 


In the second half of the 19th century, two of the greatest 
Romanian magazines, “Columna lui Traian” published in 


` Bucharest by B. P. Hasdeu (1870-1883) and “Convorbiri literare °° 


(1867-1944), the organ of the famous literary circle * Junimea ” 
from Jassy were particularly interested in Indian culture. The 
former, influenced by the personality of its editor, is especially 
concerned with general problems of history, linguistics and philo- 
logy (mainly comparative folklore and data concerning the Gypsies), 
The latter, ** Junimea” was particularly interested in philosophical 
problems, mainly due to the well-known German influence on this 
trend (Schopenhauer above all). From the members of “Junimea ”, 
Vasile M. Burla, Vasile Pogor, Teohari Antonescu and above all, the 
greatest Romanian poet Mihai Eminescu reveal a knowledge of 
Indianistics and even of Sanskrit 


A poet and a philosopher, influenced mainly by Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, Mihai Eminescu (1850-1889) was particularly 
interested in ancient Indian Thought (9-12).' Dissatisfied with 
the possibilities offered to him by the good knowledge of the 
German language he began to study Sanskrit and translated to this 
end into Romanian a great part of Franz Bopp's then famous 
Grammatik der Sanskrits Sprache in kurzerer Fassung (after the 
second edition of 1845). Eminescu was influenced by Indian 
thought, particularly by the Vedic cosmogony and the Buddhist's 


conception of Nirvana, that seemed to have-been for him not ' ; 


merely a poetical instrument. The beginning of his famous poem 


* Scrisoarea Iu, one of the most perfect philosophical Romanian 
„poems, is almosta paraphrase of the famous cosmogonic hymn 


+ Nasatya” from the Rgveda (X. 129). The Buddhist conception 
SSDNA BOSSI HSS SSIES SE SER 

1. For these and other references. see the corresponding 
numbers in the Select Bibliography at the end of the paper. 
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appears in a large number of his poems, the avatara being one of 
the themes he was fond of. Worth mentioning is the fact that 
Eminescu, realizing the existing relationship between Romania’s 
pre-Roman inhabitants (the Dacians) and the ancient Indians, 
. assigned them some conceptions, obviously Indian (see for instance 
“ Rugaciunea unui dac, based on the Indian theme of death). 


. Another Romanian poet who was particularly interested in 
“ancient Indian literature was the Transylvanian George Cosbuc 
. (5-8). His information source about this literature. is exclusively 
> the: Western languages, mainly the German. Since 1890, he 
published in. the magazine “ Convorbiri literare ". the versified 


५ re-make of L. Fritze’s German translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala .' 
5". (called in his version Sacontala). The drama was a success and it 
°‘. 7 was published in several editions to this day. In 1894 Cosbuc 

published in the magazine “Vatra” (No. |, pp. 310-312 and 


2 244-49). the. translation of some Indian proverbs, and since 1896 in 
i A Convorbiri literature” some fragments from his famous Sanskrit 

Anthology that appeared in 1897 in a volume and was published upto 
"the present in four editions (33). it consists of brief fragments from 


> -` ‘Mahabharata, Ramayana, as well as from the Sanskrit lyric and 


gnomic poetry known by Cosbuc from German translations. 


TA Still through a German intermediary, another translation of 
` ‘Savitri was done by a Transylvanian, G. -Bogdan Duica. The transla- 


`- tion appeared at first in the magazine * Tribuna ” (1891-vol. VIII. 


: Nos. 120-125) and then in the form of a separate booklet in 1891 
and 1940: ^ | 
MEM It is not possible, however, to dea] here with the history of the 


' . Indian influences upon the Romanian literature, all the more so, as in 


; "Romanian there are only a few incomplete studies up to the present 
_ day, and no comprehensive work. It remains as one of the 
' important tasks of the Romanian Indianistics. 


TE The direct knowledge of the ancient Indian culture only 
occurred in Romania in the second half of the 19th century. 
' The pioneer in this respect, as well as in other fields, one of the 


` greatest scholars Romania ever had, is B. P. Hasdeu (1838-1907). 


. He was the first Professor of Indo-European Comparative Philology 
at the University of Bucharest and mastered more than 20 languages. 
Hasdeu used frequently Sanskrit and also other ancient and 
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modern Indian languages in his studies, especially as a compara- 
tive term for the detecting of the authochtonous elements (Daco, 
Moesian) of the Romanian language. Sanskrit words in. Devana 
gari and in transcription appeared frequently in ‘his linguistic work 


(79-81). He was at the same time very well informed about every: . 7 


thing that appeared in this field in Europe, An important direction 


opened by Hasdeu was the comparative folklore, one of the most : 


important sources ot the comparison here being the ancient Indian 


literature. But he did not leave us special studies.of Indianistics . | 


proper 


Particularly valuable, however, is the impulse -B. P. Hasdeu 
gave in this domain to his pupils. Among them, we mention.mainly 
Lazar Seineanu (Sainean) (1859-1934) who. studied Sanskrit very 
seriously in Paris with Aber Bergaigne between 1888-1890.. Although ° 
he did not write special papers, his good knowledge of Indianistics 
are revealed both in his linguistic papers (particularly the „Influenta 
orientala asupra limbii si culturii romane, 2. vols. Bucharest, 1900) à 
and in those of Comparative Literature (Basmele romane, Bucharest, - 
1895), where he identified the theme Purüravas and, Urvasi in a 
Romanian fairy tale. n 


Still as a result of interest in Indianistics stimulated by Hasdeu, 
and with his direct support the first courses of Sanskrit language - 
were held at the University of Bucharest. In 1876 Vasile Burla; who ` 
studied in Vienna and Graz, tried to start a course of Sanskrit but 


he could not get any support from the school-authorities. It was. 


C. D. Georgian who succeeded in doing this that same year. 


C.D. Georgian (1850-1904) studied the Indo-European Compara-. 
tive Grammar in Paris with Michel Breal and Sanskrit with Abel 
Bergaigne since 1872. In 1875, he continued his studies of Sanskrit ~ 
at Leipzig with professor H. Brockhaus. In 1876 he opened the: 
course on Sanskrit at the University of Bucharest but he was soon 
obliged to interrupt it due to the fact that C. D. Georgian was 


appointed secretary to the Romanian legation in Berlin where he. ; d 


co-operated with Professor Albrecht Weber to publish several 

Sanskrit texts. It was in 1883 that he was able to continue the 
course of Sanskrit at the University, but unfortunately we have no 
other information concerning these courses, eXcept that they were. - 


very popular (13-14). We may add to this that Georgian’s private — ES 
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library and manuscripts were lost at his death (among which was 
the translation of Fr. Bopp's “ Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European languages "A 


T. Iordanescu (+-1954) who was C. D. Georgian's younger 
-friend, made good studies of Sanskrit at Halle, with Professors 
R. Pischel, R. Schmidt and Hultzsch. His studies on the Indian 
drama as well as on the influence of the popular theatre upon the 
Romanian theatre appeared in the magazine “ Convorbiri literare ", 
since 1907. In 1928 Iordanescu took an active part at the Congress 
ofthe Orientalists held at Oxford. Unfortunately his knowledge 
did not materialise into many special papers (see notes 13 and 
82-86). 


After-a certain gap caused by Hasdeu's and Georgian's death 
and by the fact that Seineanu left the country at the beginning of 
the 20th century and also by the general diminution, at the European 
level, of interest in the linguistic and literary comparatistics, during 
this period the Indianistic studies in Romania were revived by the 
generation that asserted itself towards the end of the period between 
the’ two world wars. Then, a good deal of translations, made 
straight from Sanskrit, as well as valuable scientific studies began 
to appear, particularly in the two domains Philosophy and Philology, 
in the large sense of those words. 


The interest in Indian Philosophy was revived in Romania 
by Mircea Eliade (62-73). After a long stay in India, followed by 
studies in the Western countries in this field, as a Professor of the 
History of Religion at the University of Bucharest, Eliade developed 
an academic and  journalistic activity. Particularly valuable 
among his studies are his basic work about Yoga (67) and the 
studies published especially in the Romanian magazine for the 
History of Religion, **Zalmoxis"' and also in other Romanian and 
foreign periodicals. The particularly favourable effects of his 
activity on the Indianistics in Romania is worth mentioning. His 
activity at Oxford, and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris, 
as well as at the University of Chicago, is too well known to need 
any mentioning here. * 


In the domain of Philosophy full credit must -be given to 
Aram Frenkian (1898-1964), Professor at the University of 
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Cernauti and afterwards at the University of Bucharest. Although 
he did not deliver special lectures on Sanskrit, Indian Philosophy 
and Science held a significant place in his courses on Greek and 
Oriental History of Philosophy and on the History of Orientaj 
Science. Embracing a particularly wide field of knowledge, he made 


valuable contributions, especially to such a delicate problem as the ` 


relations between Greek, Indian and general Oriental Philosophy 
(74-78). Worth mentioning is his study on “the Sleep-theory in the 
Upanishads and the Yoga”", as well as the parallel established by 


him among Puruşa - Gayomard - Anthropos'*. 


In the field of Philology, Theofil Simenschy (1892-1968) 
translated mostly from Sanskrit into Romanian. It is to him 
that we owe the complete translation of the Bhagavadgita™, the 
Paiicatantra’, the Katha and Mundaka-Upanisads™-", some 
Vedic hymns, fragments from Mahabharata and Panini:s 
Grammar, innumerable Indian aphorisms (23, 109), etc. Th. Simenschy 
is the author of the first Sanskrit Grammar to appear in Romanian!" 
as well as of a series of studies concerning the Indian philosoph- 
ical, moral and linguistic conceptions. He also did important 
corrections and explanations on the previous translations from 
Sanskrit literature into Romanian (7-8). As a Professor at the 
University of Iassy he was the first to hold courses on Sanskrit, 
besides those of Indo-European Comparative Grammar at the same 


. " vniversity, and to get the students interested in Indian culture. 


Among. the philologists is worth mentioning Vlad Banateanu 


. (1900-1963) who permanently dealt with Indianistics. As a Professor 


of Indo-European Comparative Grammar at the University of 
Cernauti and then at Bucharest, he was the one to reopen the 


: ‘courses on Sanskrit in Bucharest, after the second world war. His 


activity, both as a Professor and as the first President of the Section 


. of Oriental studies in Romania and editor-in-chief of the magazine . 
. Studia et Acta Orientalia ° promoted the development of Indian- 


istic studies in our country. Of his works we mention in the Select 
Bibliography below, his contributions to the problem of the 


-« Proto-Indic” language from.Anterior Asia (55-58), as well as his 


numerous articles on India's modern literature, mainly on Rabindra- 


` math Tagore. 
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The study of Indianistics developed considerably in Romania 
after the second world war. The students of the generation: of 
professors between the two wars at the Universities of Bucharest 
and 1885४, namely Sergiu Al. George (43-54), Traian Costa (59), 
Sergiu E, Demetrian (60), Gheorghe Ivanescu (87-8), Nicolae 
Marinescu (19), Cicerone Poghirc (91-94), Arion Rosu (3, 53-54, 
96-101), D. Sluşanschi (110), Laurentiu Theban, Ariton Vraciu 
(111), Nicolae Zberea (4, 1 5, 112) and others began to develop a rich 
journalistic and didactic activity. A series of older translations 
were re-published and besides them a number of new translations 
appeared too, from Sanskrit, especiatly Sergiu Al. George's interest- 
ing collection of philosophical texts. The studies of the Romanian 
researchers, especially those on Philosophy and Linguistics by 
5. Al. George and A. Rosu, were published in some magazines of 
great authority from abroad. 


The didactic activity became more and more important. Traian 
Costa continued Vlad Banateanu’s courses on Sanskrit and since 
4965 an optional course on Hindi language has been opened at the 
University of Bucharest. The first Professor, Mr. Induprakash 
Pandey, edited the first course of Hindi language in Romanian 
(1967). Since 1968; the course of Hindi . language are being 
continued by ‘Professor P. Vidyasagar (Osmania University). 
Mastering rapidly the Romanian language, Professor Pandey 
got the numerous students interested in Indian languages and 
culture, and undertook the editing to this date, of a new text-book 
of Hindi Language and a Dictionary (1972). 


Due to the development of the Romanian - Indian relations 
and to the ever-increasing interest of the students for the optional 
courses, since 1971 Hindi language is offered asa main subject for 
graduating, at the Chair of Oriental languages at the University 
of Bucharest, and from 1972 8 free course on Hindi has been 
opened by Professor Vidyasagar at the University of Iassy too. The 

- literature courses are held by Professor Vidyasagar, those of Descrip- 
tive Grammar by L. Theban and N. Zberea ; all three of them are 
teaching the practical lessons ; in parallel, the Bengali language is 
taught by Professor V. Guha, Sanskrit by Tr. Costa, Indian 


Philosophy by S. Al. George and the courses of the history of: 


civilization, the history of language and comparative grammar, by 
Cy Poghirc. SH 


^ 
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The Indianistic studies in Romania, that started a' new phase 
have a particularly favourable perspective. The old interest of 
the Romanians in the thesaurus of the Indian culture, playing a 
very important role in the universal ‘culture, is continuously 
increasing under the favourable auspices of the good relations 
existing between Romania and the Republic of India. For the 
Romanians’ aneestors, before the Romans’ arrival in Dacia, 
were the Thraco-Dacians, “the most numerous people in the world, 
besides the Inds”, according to Herodotus’ saying (v. 3.) The 
Thracian as well as the Indo-Iranian language belonged to the 
group of Indo-European languages of satem type. and the few 
remainders preserved reveal obvious likenesses with the Indo- 
Iranian language that represents an important comparative term 
for the detecting of the Thraco-Dacian substratum words in the 
Romanian language. We, may add the interest in the Gipsy 
language and the words from this language that entered the 
Romanian (113-121). 


In parallel to this, a series of conceptions and beliefs from 
the most archaic stratum of the Romanian folklore prove obvious 
similarities to the Indian. Thus, the most famous Romanian 
popular balled, Miorita, praises Non-violence, that is to say 
that the idea of ahimsa, which India brought into the conscience 
of mankind -is familiar to the Romanians. - These are; we think 
sufficient reasons to wait in the near future for a special 
development of the Indianistics in Romania. 
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SANSKRIT AND INDOLOGY IN. HUNGARY 
: Dr. CsaBA TOTTossY, 
Associate Professor, University, Budapest, Hungary 


Indian literature had appeared in Hungary in translations 
already before Indology was studied in this country. The first 
translation into Hungarian was made by David Rosnyai. His 
work entitled “Horologium Turcicum” compiled in the 17th 
century contains the first Hungarian version of the Pafcatantra. 
This translation, however, was not yet made from the Sanskrit 
language, but from one of the Turkish translations of the Pañ- 
catantra. Similarly, the Hungarian versions of the Paficatantra 
published in the 18th century are not yet translations of the Sanskrit 
text either. One of these is the work of Samuel Pataky published 
in 1781 under the title ** A régi indusok boltselkedései’’, (Philoso- 
phies of the Ancient:Indians), and another is the work of Andra: 
Csehi entitled **Bidpai és Lokman indiai historiai és koltott 

` beszédei ” (Indian Histories and Fables of Bidpai and Lokman) 
published in 1783. In fact, at this time the works of Indian 
literature, first of all the Paiicatantra which was especially popular 
in Hungary, were still known from Persian, Turkish and Arabic 
versions not only in Hungary but in the whole of Europe. The 
introduction into Hungary of Indology as a discipline has rendered 
possible the preparation of Hungarian translations from Sanskrit, 
satisfactory also from the scientific point of view. 


Indology in its roots had appeared in Hungary already in 
the 18th century. A Hungarian student named Istvan Valyi got 
acquainted with Indian students at the University of Leyden about 
the year 1750. Later on, with his work compiled in Hungary, his in 
fact preceded the work of Coeurdoux published in 1767 and the 
Jecture held by William Jones at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which 
were the first to point out the affinity of the old Indian languages 
and Sanskrit with the Europen languages. Alexander Csoma de ~ 
Koros, the excellent linguist, who spent a large part of his life 
in India where he died in 1842; and who can be regarded as the - 
founder of Tibetan Philology, should not be mentioned here, ‘as 
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ranslations of Indian literature, a 


we propose now to deal with t 
based on the study of Indology. 


large part of which is, however, 


Although Indology had never had a Chair at Hungarian 
Universities, the study of this professional field, however, had 
always been a task of the Department of Indo-European Linguistics 
at the University of Budapest. This Department was established 
at Budapest in 1873. Although ‘its first Professor, Aurel Mayr 
who was the Head of the Department till 1905, mainly dealt 
with Indology, his translations from Indian literature did not 
appear, but his works dealing with the history of Old Indian law 
published in German language have preserved their scientific 
value up to the present day. In the field of translation at the end 
of the 19th century a much more intensive activity was carried on 
by Karoly Fiok, whose translation of-the Hitopadesa was published 
in 1905. His translation of Kalidasa’s Abhijăana-sakuntala 
appeared in 1887, and the translations of two parts of the 
Mahabharata entitled “Nala and Damayanti" and “ Savitri” 
were published in 1885 and 1889, respectively. A new translation 
of the latter by Dezso Vértesy appeared very soon after, in 1903- 


1904. 


Jozsef Schmidt acted at the Department as Mayr’ 

between 1910 and 1920. Up to his death in रड E 
several excellent translations. These are as follows: Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra entitled “The King and the Bayadere " (Gyoma, 
1925) .“ Pancsatantra azaz Otos Konyv, Paăcatantra, the fivefold 
book (Gyoma, 1924) (S'udraka's) Mrcchakatika “Az SE 
The Earthen Carriage, (Gyoma 1925). But besides this the scientific 
works in Indology of Professor Jozsef Schmidt are also valuable 
especially his works of popular science of high level viz, 
«Kalidāsza” Budapest, “Azsia világossága. Buddha : élete 
és tanai” (Light of.Asia. Life and Doctrines of the Buddha 
Budapest 1920) ** Az óind epika ” (Old Indian Epic Poetry, Budapest 
1921). “A szanszkrit irodalom tortenete " (History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Budapest 1923) * Az ind filozofia? (Indian Philosophy; 
Budapest 1923) Similarly, the following translations To 
appeared before the Second World War: Kalidasa's Vikramorva- 
$iya “A vitézséggel kikuzdtot Urvasi’ (The Urvasi Gained by 
Bravery), Budapest 1914, translated into Hungarian © by 


Pal Pitroff and ‘Manu torvânykonyye, Manavadbarma-sasztra, 
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Manu’s Code, (Kolozsvar 1915, translated by B. Büchler, as 
well as the ‘‘Bhagavad-gita, Az isteni ének ° Bhagavad-gită, 
The Divine Song, Budapest 1924”, 2nd ed. 1944, translated ° 
by Margit G. Marothy.: The translation by Sandor Kégl 
entitled *Bhagavadgità' had also been published earlier, 
in 1887. 


Between 1920 and 1948 the activity of the Department was 
discontinued. However, at the same time the Hungarian Aurel 
Stein was working in India. He became Professor of Sanskrit 
Language and Literature in 1888. As a result of his scientific 
activity he became the most significant Hungarian Indologist. He 
did not make any translation of the masterpieces of Indian 
literature, but his books on the investigations carried on by him with 
great energy up to his death in 1943 appeared also in Hungarian 
language in the first half of this century. After the Second World 
War in 1948, Oszvald Szemerényi was Professor at the above- 
mentioned Department for one year. He did not make any 
translation, but he carried on a valuable scientific activity in the 
field of Indo;European Linguistics in Budapest. Ervin Baktay 
was the Professor before the Second World War and also after it, 
up to his death in 1963. He was no scientist, but his travel books 
and works propagating general knowledge showing an excellent 
acquaintance with the life and culture of India have considerably 
increased the number of people knowing and admiring India also 
in our country. His translations, Vatszjăjana: Kamaszutra, 
Regi hindu ars amatoria (‘Kama-sitra, Old Hindu ars 
amatoria Budapest 1947), (2nd ed. 1971 and the ९ Rāmājana és 
Mahabharata’ Budapest 1960) is only an enjoyable summary of 
contents. However, these as well as his work entitled ‘Indiai 
regék és mondak’ (Indian Legends and Sagas) (Budapest, 1963) have 
excited great interest. His main work entitled ‘India muvészete’ 
(Art of India) (Budapest 1958, 2nd ed. 1963) was published also in 
German language under the title ‘Die Kunst Indiens" (Budapest: 
1963.) - 


Jânos Harmatta, Professor of the Chair of Indo-European 
Linguistics.since 1952, wrote introductory studies to Ervin Baktay’s 
work entitled *Indiai regék és mondák' (Indian Legends and 
Sagas) and to the new edition of the above mentioned translation 
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of the Paficatantra prepared by Schmidt (Budapest, 1959). In Vol. I 
of the * Világirodalmi Antológia * (Anthology of World Literature) 
(Budapest 1952), on a few pages, in selected translations and 
summarized introductory notes he introduces the most excellent 
works of Old Indian literature as well as their authors. Besides 
his extensive scientific activity in Indo-European Linguistics and 
Iranistics, Professor Harmatta, in the field of Indology, deals 
especially with the Kuşăna period.: In his Department, for the 
first time in Hungary, the systematic training of Indologists started 
in 1956. i 


'The present writer is also teaching Indology at this Department. 
Hetranslated the Sukasaptati into Hungarian with notes and an 
accompanying study (Budapest, 1962). He wrote his Candidate’s 
thesis similarly on the Sukasaptati, and has prepared several studies- 
among other things-also on this masterpiece of Indian literature. 
Besides these he published selected translations with introduction 
from Kautilya’s Arthasastra in the volume entitled ‘A hadmuveszet 
okori klasszikusai, (Ancient Classics of Strategy) edited by Istvan 
Hahn, (Budapest 1963), and similarly, there appeared selected trans- 
lations with introductions from Manu’s Laws and from Kautilya’s 
‘ArthaSastra’ prepared by him for the volume entitled “okori keleti 
torteneti christomathia ” (Chrestomathy of Ancient Eastern History) 
edited by Janos Harmatta, (Budapest, 1965). 


. During the last one and a half decades a number of other 
works in Indian literature have been published in Hungarian 
translation. In this work a significant task was undertaken by Jozsef 
Vekerdi, who prepared his Candidate’s thesis on the present forms 
of verbs in the Rgveda by his translations and free renderings 
prepared from Sanskrit, which were then developed into works of 
artistic level by excellent poets also in Hungarian, *Kalidasza 
valogatott Miivei? (Select Works of Kalidasa) appeared in the 
translations of Zsuzsa Rab, Jozsef Schmidt, Lorinc Szabo, Gyula 
Teller, Jozsef Vekerdi and Sandor Weöres. The free renderings with 
the exception of the Malavikagnimitra which is the re-edition of 
Jozsef Schmidt's former translation were prepared by Jozsef Vekerdi 
with an introductory study and notes. Similarly, his translation 
was versified by Istvan Janossy in the volume entitled ‘Szavitri, az 
asszonyi hüseg dicserete. "Negy okori ind rege” (Savitri, Praise of 
Womanly Faithfulness. Four Ancient Indian Legends), Budapest, 
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. 1962. The Vetalapaiicavimsatika was translated into'Hungarian also 
by Jozsef Vekerdi under the title “A hullademon huszonot meseje’. 
(Twenty-five Tales of the Corpse Demon), and the epilogue and the 
notes were also prepared by him. Indian epic poetry is very popular 
in Hungary, as this is shown also by several new translations. One 
of them is the ‘Mahabharata, Rāmājana’ (selected) Budapest, 
1964, translated by Istvan Janossy, Gracia Kerenyi, Istvan Lakatos’ 
Zsuzsa Rab, Istvan Szerdahelyi and Jozsef Vekerdi, while the 
translation in prose, ‘the selection, the epilogue and the notes are 
the work of Jozsef Vekerdi. The other one is the ‘Mahabharata’ 
(selected) Budapest, 1965, versified by Istvan Szerdahelyi, the transla- 
tion in prose is the work of Edit Toth, while the selection, the 
epilogue and the notes were dore by Jozsef Vekerdi. Earlier the 
following translations appeared: Narajana: ‘ Hasznos tanitasok a 
Hitopadesa meseibol’ (Useful Teachings from the Tales of the 
Hitopadesa) Budapest, 1959, translated by Istvan Molnar, the notes 
and the epilogue are the work of Edit Toth, the versifications were 
done by Laszlo Nagy; Kalidasza: ‘ A felho-hirnok* (Meghadita) 
Budapest, 1959, translated by Gyula Teller, while the translation in 
prose, the epilogue and the notes are the work of Edit Toth. 


As we can see also from the above review, mostly the master- 
pieces of the ancient literature of India have appeared in Hungarian 
translation, that is, the two great epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, in parts and selections, of the epic works of Kalidasa, 
the Raghuvamsa and the Kumarasambhava, and of the dramas, the 
Mrcchakatika of Sudraka and three dramas of Kalidasa. Of the 
brilliant works of old Indian lyric poetry and their authors the 
Hungarian readers can enjoy only the works of Kalidasa (Megha- 
dita, Rtusamhara and Srigaratilaka.) Thus there are deficiencies 
especially in the interpretation in Hungarian of old Indian lyric 
poetry, because in this field the rendering of translations of similar 
artistic value in another language is an especially brilliantly exe- 
cuted poetical performance. There are difficulties also in respect of 
getting acquainted with Vedic literature in Hungarian language. 
Here the task is not easy either, viz. in addition to the genuineness of 
thought and subject-with explanations required by the other culture 
complex-the characteristic poetical value should also be rendered. 
Perhaps the tales and the works of narrative literature can be found 
comparatively most completely in Hungarian, because the Paiica« 
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tantra, the Hitopadesa, as well as the Vetalapaiicavirhsatikă and the 
Sukasaptati can be enjoyed in suitable translations. 


The fact that all this translation work deserves the efforts 
made is shown not only by the circumstance that in Hungary sucha 
deep and vivid interest is not shown towards any Asian or African 
culture as towards India. This becomes evident if we consider that 
the role and value of Indian culture in Asia is just like that of 
Graeco-Roman culturein Europe. Besides this it is also shown by 
the circumstance that the translations published so far, sometimes 
even in a considerably large number of copies, are sold out within 
a few weeks’ time. 


Note. The titles of Indian literary works and the names of 
their authors are written in the usual Hungarian orthography when 
the accurate titles of the Hungarian translations are given. If 
identification is not possible otherwise, English translations of the 
Hungarian titles are also given. 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN POLAND 
Pror. TADEUSZ POBOZNIAK 
Jagellonian University, Cracow, Poland 


Already in Middle Ages India was known in. Poland as an' 
exotic country of spices and of immense riches. When the sea- 
way to India was discovered by Vasco da.Gama, the immediate 
contacts of Poles with this country began. They travelled to 
India as sailors and soldiers in the service of the Portuguese, 
French and Dutch or as missionaries, chiefly Jesuits or Carmelites. 
We have some reports on Indian life written by them. The most 
important one is the report of Krzysztof Pawlowski, a captain. of 
a Portuguese ship on his voyage to Goa in 1596. Poland had, 
however, neither commercial nor colonial interests in India. 
Scientific interests of Poles for this country began in the XIXth cent. 
They were a result of a fashion for Indian lore which appeared in 
West Europe at the end of the XVIIIth cent. The last Polish 
king, Stanislas August Poniatowski, when in Paris, collected a 
considerable set of Indian paintings. In 1820 the Polish historian 
Joachim Lelewel wrote a book ‘History of ancient India”, which 
he chiefly based on.the relations of the Greek and Latin writers. 
Walenty Skorochód Majewski in Warsaw was. much interested in 
Sanskrit and privately studied a Sanskrit Grammar, published. in 
Serampore in 1806. He found many similarities between Polish 
and Sanskrit words. At the sessions of the Society of Friends of 
Science in Warsaw he reported on the results of his studies. He 
wrote on Sanskrit Grammar and Literature, on the brotherhood. of 
Slavsand Indians and even he cast Devanăgari letters to print 
some Sanskrit texts and translated them. He was, however, an 
autodidact and his translations were a little fantastic. 


The first Sanskrit Grammar in Polish was written by. the. Rev. 
Francis Malinowski in 1872. He basedit on the grammar by 
Franz Bopp and compared Sanskrit with the Polish language. 
The first lectures on Sanskrit were held at the Jagellonian University 
in Cracow by Professor Bernard Julg in 1861. After him the 
linguists Jan Baudouin de Courtenay (1894-1898) and Jan 
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at the beginning of the XXth c. lectured on Sanskrit, 


Rozwadowski : : ; 
Jan Hanusz, a docent of the university at Vienna prepared himself 


.to take the Chair of Sanskrit Philology in Cracow but died i 
prematurely in Paris in 1885. His chief work was: “ Uber das 
allmahlige Umsichgreifen der n-Deklination im Altindischen". In 
the years 1894-1909 Leon Mankowski lectured on Sanskrit in 
Cracow. He studied in Germany and Austria and was interested 
chiefly in the old Indian fables. His chief work was: “Der Auszug 
aus dem Pancatantra in Ksemendras Brhatkathamanjari ". 


At the beginning of the XXth c. lectured in Poland a talented 
Sanskritist, Andrzej Gawronski. He studied in Leipzig and was 
habilitated in Cracow in 1912. In 1917 he moved to another Polish 
university in Lwow and died 1927. His scientific interests were 
very wide, he worked on Sanskrit grammar as well as on its 
literature and besides he was interested in Indian history and 
philosophy. His chief works were treatises on Mrcchakatika, 
« Gleanings from Aévaghosa’s Buddhacarita”, “The Digvijaya 
of Raghu and some connected problems”, “ Studies on the 

. Sanskrit Buddhist literature", “ Notes on the Saundarananda” 
and “Notes sur le sources de quelques drames indiennes". 
Posthumously two of his works (in Polish) were edited in Cracow, 
his ५ Grammar of Sanskrit" and a treatise on the beginnings of 
the Indian drama; in this he denied the possibility of any Greek 

`- influences in ‘its evolution. He also translated into Polish 

Sadhana” of R. Tagore, Deussen’s tract on Indian philosophy and 

poems of Afvaghoşa. His successor to the Chair of Indology was 

Professor Stefan Stasiak who came from Paris. He was the author 

of a study on Cataka, he edited critically the report of Krzysztof 

Pawlowski and translated Sanskrit aphorisms into Polish. His chief 

phere of interest was philosophy, especially the Indian logic. He 
died in London. 


In Cracow at the Jagellonian university Professor Helena 
Willman-Grabowska lectured from 1927 till 1951, with an 
interruption during the war time. She studied in: Bern, Lausanne 
and Paris and then she was a lecturer at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes from 1920 till 1927. She organized the Department of 
Indian Philology in Cracow anew. Her lectures comprised 2 
wide sphere of problems, from Indo-Iranian linguistics to new 
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Indian languages. Her chief field was Sanskrit literature. Likewise 
she’ was interested in religion, philosophy, history and art of 
India. Her chief work was “Les composés nominaux dans le 
Satapatha-Brahmaya”. She is also the author of the history of 
the Old Indian literature in the series *'L'Inde antique” and in . 
the collective work “ Mythologie Asiatique" she contributed 
* Brahman mythologie". Later on she wrote also in Polish e.g. 
a study on Kalidasa and translated fragments from Mahabharata 
and Kathasaritsagara. She delivered many popular lectures on 
various subjects of Indian culture. In 1936/37 she travelled in 
India and took part in a Congress of Religions in Calcutta. She 
died in 1957. Her pupil Ludwik Sternbach was interested in the 
study of Indian law. During the war he was an Honorary Professor 
at the University of Bombay and later at U.N., New York. Now 
he works in Paris. 


In Warsaw Stanislas Schayer was the organizer of Indological - 
studics. He himself studied Indian philology in Germany and 
since 1924 he lectured at the University of Warsaw. His chief 
interest was Indian philosophy and religion. He published in 
Polish a history of the Old Indian literature and translated the 
drama Sakuntala. He died in his 42nd year just like A. Gawronski. 
Konstantin Regamey was his pupil who, since the end of the war, 
is Professor of Indian philology at the University in Lausanne 
(Switzerland). He is interested both in linguistics as well as in 
religious problems of India. Another pupil of Professor Schayer, 
Arnold Kunst, now in London, works on the problems of Indian 
logic. In the year 1939 he published “ Probleme der buddhist- 


ischen Logik in der Darstellung des Tattvasangraha ”. * 


Stanislas Michalski, a pupil of Leopold Schroder, lectured 
at the University of Lodz. He treated mostly philosophic problems 
and translated several Upanisads, the texts of Bhagavadgīta and 
Dhammapada into Polish. Similar problems are dealt with by 
the Rev. Francis Tokarz, lecturing in Lublin at the Catholic 
University. ive i 

The Indology at the University of Warsaw is represented now 
by Professor Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz, a pupil of A. Gawronski. 
ah subject is Sanskrit philology. He published works on the 
stylistic problems in Arthagqstra of Kautilya and on the 
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He is also the author of many books 
d on various Indian religions. He was 

; A f 
i +, twice. For the first time he came, to the anniversary o 
ZE Congress of Orientalists in Delhi in 


ddha,.another time to the si 
Ke “He has trained a number of younger specialists; among 


them. one should mention Christopher Byrski, who prepared his 
Doctoral dissertation at the University of Banares, who then 
taught the Polish. language in Delhi and is. now back in his 


' University. 


recensions of Ramayana. 
e.g. on history of India an 


Dr. Hiranmoy Ghoshal from Calcutta worked for a long 
time at the University of Warsaw. He studied the Slavonic 
languages, being at the same time Reader of Bengali there. After 
the war he came back to Poland and lectured on Sanskrit and 
Indian culture. He died in Warsaw some years ago. Mme. 
Maryla Falk was also a pupil of Professor Schayer; she taught 
Slavonic languages. and literatures at the University of Calcutta 
during the war; afterwards she moved to: Rome. She was 
interested in Indian: philosophy. 


Doctor Ludwik Skurzak,.a pupil of S. Stasiak in Lwów and 
Przyluski in Paris, works at the University of Wroclaw. He 
published studies on the ascetic life in ancient India. Doctor 
Anna. Walkiwska, his pupil, is. the author of works on Indian 
marriage and on the cult of the dead in ancient India. 


. Tadeusz Pobozniak is the pupil of Professor Willman- 
Grabowska and he continues her courses of Sanskrit as well as 
the exegesis of Sanskrit texts. From Professor Jan Rozwadowski 
he has taken over his interests in Gypsy language and has 
published a historic grammar of a Gypsy dialect Lovari. Besides, 
being the president of Indo-Polish Society in Cracow, he organizes 
popular lectures on various spheres of Indian culture. ` 


Wanda Dynowska is a Polish. lady who stayed fo ‘time 
in India and she has contributed considerably A the Me 
Indian culture in Poland. She founded an Indo-Polish Library in 
: Madras and translated works from various Indian literatures into 
Polish. From Sanskrit she translated Bhagavadgīta and other 
Works in the Ist volume of the series ° Indian Anthology ”, In 
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India she was known as the collaborator of Gandhiji under the 
Indian name Umadevi. She died in 1971 in Mysore. 


When we look back on the evolution of Indian studies in 
Poland we can state that the knowledge of Sanskrit is a key for the 
understanding of Indian culture and with the widening of cultural 
exchange between India and Poland we need. this basic knowledge 
more and more. But the Indian tradition, included in the Sanskrit 
literature, helps us not only to understand the Indian past, it is also 

, essential for the orientation in the contemporary life of India. 
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GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT 
Dr. Mon LAL GUPTA, 
Jodhpur 


It was rightly observed that of all contacts with the West, the 
most fruitful was the contact with German Orientalists.' Professor 
Raghavan says in his work, Sanskrit and Allied Indologica] 
Studies in Europe, - ‘Though the credit of discovering 
Sanskrit to the West goes to England and though it was at the feet 
of the French pioneers that the first German Sanskritists like 
Bopp and Schlegel sat, Germany has taken to Sanskrit studies with 
such enthusiasm and disinterested love that outside India one can 
say without exaggeration that it has been a second . 10776 of 
Sanskrit’. At present there are sixteen full-fledged Institutes and 
Seminars for Indology, where almost all aspects of Sanskrit are 
being pursued. To give an account of German contribution to 
Sanskrit is like writing a history of Sanskrit studies. I can say 
as a result of my visits to Germany and other countries in the 
East and the West that the contribution of Germany to Sanskrit 


is not only varied but solid to the extent of giving permanent 


value to some of the important branches of Sanskrit studies. 


When I took up the subject after my recent visit to Germany 
on an invitation extended by the DAAD, the German Academic 
Exchange Service, I thought that I should be able to take up the 
contribution as a whole, but as I proceeded with the work done 
by the German scholars in the field of Sanskrit, I found it so 
extensive that just one or two aspects of it could alone be dealt. 
with. But certain names have become so familiar to us in India 
that I am tempted to speak at least about three or four aspects of 


the German contribution. I have, therefore, included herein 


Vedic literature, Classical works, Sanskrit Language and 


linguistics and a brief survey of the present-day German Institutes 


of Indology. As for individuals the book Bilder Hundert Deutscher 
Indologen by Wilhelm Rau reveals a galaxy of brilliant German 
scholars working in almost all fields of Sanskrit studies (from the 
17th century onwards). To the list in this book we may add 


about two dozen German scholars, some of whom happen to be 


present at this conference. 


RO 
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There is no doubt that the credit of giving world-wide 
recognition to the Vedas goes, to a great extent, to the Germans. 
Heiler called the Rg Veda as the oldest Bible of the 
world and Rudolf Otto made a similar observation. But the 
brightest star in the ‘firmament of the Vedas is Friedrich 
Maximillan Mueller known in India as Moksha Mula, the 
root of salvation. We are indebted to Max Mueller for a 
six-volume critical edition of the Rg Veda, the first one 
appearing in 1849 and the last in 1872. Besides, he was 
responsible for editing the famous forty-nine volumes of the 
Sacred Books of the East. It is but fair that his name has been 
immortalised in India by establishing over half a dozen Bhavans 
after his name. Johannes H. Voigt in his book F. Max Mueller 
has elaborated the point that Indians had great love for Max 
Mueller. The Rg Veda has been translated completely 
by three Germans, Grassmann, Ludwig and Geldner. The 
other three Vedas have also been translated and edited in Germany. 
For the  Samaveda the name of Theodor Benfey will be 
remembered, while the credit for Yajurveda and Atharvaveda goes 
to Weber and Grill respectively. The work on Vedic research was 
continued through the efforts of Pischel and Luders, and even today 
we have a worthy disciple in the person of Professor L. Alsdorf, 
who has edited parts of the two volumes of his guru. We cannot 
also forget the names of Profs. Thieme, Wust and Hoffmann. The 
trend continues unhindered to this day. 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata have been the great epics 
of our country. The best critical edition of the Mahabharata 
prepared by Sukthankar was with the blessings and guidance of his 
guru, the famous German Orientalist, Luders. The fact has been 
mentioned in the Prolegomena of the edition. Several episodes of 
the Mahabharata were translated into German language by scholars 
like Bopp, Holtzmann and Dahlmann. „The name of Paul Deussen 
- also:cannot be forgotten in this connection. His work Das Maha- 
bharat als Rechtsbuch is a translation of the philosophical portions 
of the Mahabharata. For the Ramayana, Schlegel and Jacobi made 
their contribution in preparing texts and analysing the contents, 
. Puranic studies too were not forgotten. In this branch the name of 
Willibald Kirfel ranks high. His monumental book was Das Purana 
Panchlakshanam. Kirfel’s book was to be set as a pattern for 
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ndian scholars. This book has to be 
w Chowkhamba is bringing out its 
also recently worked on the Purina 
branch. I must remember the work 


done by German scholars for Paiicatantra and Hitopdesa. While 
doing textual criticism with post-graduate classes, the only reliable 
text, done scientifically, was that of Johannes Hertel, besides the one 
by Edgerton. The Indian fables were done with enthusiasm in 
Germany. Paficatantra appeared more than a hundred years back. 
Benfey’s translation and study of Paficatanira spread Indian tales 
allover Europe in modern times. Kathasaritsagara, Sukasaptati and 
Tantrakhyayika were also rendered into German. When we come 
to the works of Kalidasa we find a bright galaxy of German 
enthusiasts, among whom Goethe may be considered the brightest. 
Herder lavished high praise on Sakuntala by saying *Stimme des 
Herzens, erheb oft mich in Ather dahin’ (Voice of the heart, 
uplift me often through celestial space). In fact, he ranked 
Sakuntala higher than all the ancient works. It was as early as 
1791 that Forster translated the play into German. Schlegel, one of 
the first German Indologists, is said to have learnt Sanskrit just 
to read Sakuntala. But it is Goethe, the greatest poet of Germany, 
who is connected more intimately with Sakuntala. He modelled the 
prologue of his Faust on the pattern of Sakuntala. He described 
Sakuntala as the meeting place of heaven and earth, and considered 
it as one of the best books of the world. It is really fitting that 
the German publishing House in Bombay is named as * Shakuntala 
Publishing House’. Schiller, the great lyrist of Germany, was 
influenced by Meghaduta, the Cloud Messenger; and Ruckert, the 
great German poet, rendered the elegy of Aja from Gegen 
Recently, being a good admirer of Sakuntala, Walter Leifer 
proposed ‘the Shakuntala Ring’, the wearers of which will be 
members of the intellectual elite of both the countries collaboratin 

in the spirit of Indo-German friendship. Almost all the works of 
Kalidasa have been keenly studied and translated by German 
scholars. Besides, several other classics, belonging to different 
disciplines, have also been well studied by the Germans, 
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intensive purăgic studies by I 
translated into English but no 
Hindi version. Paul Hacker has 
and continues his interest in this 


In the field of Sanskrit Language and Lineuisti 
inguistics th re 
several German names of distinction. Franz Bopp laid tho 
actual basis of Comparative Linguistics by his treatise Uber das 
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Conjugations system der Sanskrit-sprache. At an early age of 29 
he was installed in the Sanskrit Chair of Berlin. Humboldt 
was another linguist who worked on obscure „languages and who 
learnt Sanskrit for this purpose. In the field of lexicography there 
are many names. Aufrecht and Rieu are well known and 50 are 

. also Benfey and Cappeller. Rudolf Roth published Jaska’s 
Nirukta samt den Nighantavas. Leumann advanced philological 
research into the oldest written language of Indo-German peoples, 
by giving to the world the Etymological Dictionary of Sanskrit. 
A Dictionary of Rg Veda was the task of Grassmann. Pott made 
the first table of Comparative sounds of Indo-German languages. 
He also undertook the great work of Etymologische 
Forschungen. 


The lectures of Max Mueller on Lingistics at the Royal Instit- 
ution are well known. Roth and Bohtlingk worked on another aspect 
of Sanskrit words. Schleicher made a convincing outline of the 
Indo-European family. Among Junggrammatikers the names 
of some Germans like Brugmann and Delbruck are familiar. 
George Buhler was also a great Sanskrit linguist and his 
contribution in the form of Indian Paleography is an undoubted 
authority. Oldenberg wrote a history of Sanskrit Prose. Though 
the first German History of Indian Literature was by Weber, Akadem- 
ische Vorlesungen uber indische Literaturgeschichte, the popular 
work on this subject is by Moritz Winternitz, Gechichte der indischen 
Literatur in three volumes, the English version of which is a great 
help to Indian students even now. After the second world war 
the study of Sanskrit in Germany increased all the more. Heidel- 
berg published a second edition of the Handbuch des Sanskrit 
by Thumb, and a Concise Etymological Dictionary of old Indian 
Languages was offered by Mayerhofer. One of the best known 
works in this respect is the Primer of Sanskrit—Grammar, Texts 
and Vocabulary, (Elementatbuch der Sanskrit—Grammatik, Texte 
und Worterbuch). I am not touching here a large number of 
German works dealing with the Middle and New Indo-Aryan 
Languages, in all of which a good knowledge of Sanskrit is always 
evinced. Even now there is good scope for teaching the Sanskrit 
language to all those scholars who work in the German Är 
on Indological topics. I found that in all such places Sanskrit 


is a must. 


pa 
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last point of my paper. A is with 
regard to the Indological Institutes and Seminars ^ ee 
The first Chair of Indology was instituted in Bonn, follow y 
another in Berlin. Some claim that it was Heidelberg to have the 
first Chair of Sanskrit as such. On this point „Raghavan wrote- 
+ Before the War there were fourteen full Chairs of Sanskrit at 
German Universities, which is something that could not be said 
even of India. Max Mueller and Deussen had captivated the 
imagination of India and Bonn had played the role of something 
like a Benares to entire Europe ». At present there are sixteen 
centres of Indology in the form of Seminars and Institutes where 
good work is being done ir Sanskrit. As pointed out earlier in 
all these centres of learning Sanskrit is almost compulsory. So 
much so that even if one works on Tibet, Ceylon, Burma or some 
other Eastern country one is expected to have a knowledge of 
Sanskrit. A glance at the curriculum of Indology in German 
Seminars reveals that most of the German Professors introduce 
their students to Sanskrit by “Elementarbuch der Sanskrit 
Sprache”. They are taught stories adapted from the epics and 
the basic texts like the Rs Veda, Upanisads, Gita, Kalidasa, are 


1 
I now touch upon the 


almost universal. General Linguistics with Indo-Germanic as . 


the base is expected of all students. Other things included are 
the modern languages, history, philosophy and the like. But I 
met no student or teacher in these institutes who was not well 
initiated into Sanskrit. During my first visit to Germany I saw 
the ‘Seminar fur Indologie und Iranistik* in Munich. 1n 1964 1 was 
for quite some time in Munster with Paul Hacker and his assistant 
Dr. Sangenberg, who has since settled in Africa. In Hamburg 
there is Prof. Alsdorf. Among his German colleagues, he is 
admired as the grand elderly Orientalist. There was ere Dr. 
Bruhn, now in Berlin. The scholars in Austria are also doing 
work in German. I recall my meeting in Vienna Prof. 


E. Frauwallner, who is known for his contributions to Indian - 


Philosophy. His student Dr. G. Oberhammer is a keen student 
gi indian Philosophy. All the scholars I met were well up 
in Sanskrit and some of them like Thieme spoke well in Sanskrit. 
This year I made greater acquaintance with Professor Janert of 


me SC work on ‘Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften’ 
and another on Indian and Nepalese studies are spoken of highly. . 


LN 
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Prof.. Hermann Berger of Heidelberg is known as a good 
Sanskritist, inspite of his young years. His command over 
dialectology is praiseworthy. He teaches the Ritual Texts and 
Panini. These centers are keeping up the bright torch of 
Sanskrit studies shining in Germany. I cannot forget the 
German Broadcasting House, Deutsche Welle, which is the first 
broadcasting station in the West for giving regular programmes 
in Sanskrit. 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIA 
Dr. ASKO PARPOLA 
Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Copenhagen 


Taking into regard the delay caused by Napoleon’s wars to 
the spread of Sanskrit studies initiated by Sir William Jones, 
Thomas Colebrooke and other Englishmen at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the interest in the classical language of India 
is fairly old in Scandinavia. 


In Denmark the study of Sanskrit had an early and eminent 
Tepresentative in Rasmus Rask (1787-1832), one of the founders 
of comparative philology. During his life-time Rask studied over 
a hundred languages, writing a grammar of most of them. Only 
asmall part of them ever appeared in print. Fairly extensive 
notes on Sanskrit grammar and lexicography as well ds other 
Indian languages are found among his unpublished papers now 
kept in the Royal Library in Copenhagen. One of Rask’s main 
interests was Avesta, and he is probably the first who demonstrated 
that it is closely related with Sanskrit. A long study-tour took 
Rask in 1820 and 1821 to Persia, India and Ceylon, where he 
acquired a large number of manuscripts, especially in Avestan, 
Pali and Singhalese, now also in the Royal Library. 


Niels Ludvig Westergaard (1815-1878) studied Sanskrit in 
Copenhagen, Bonn, Paris, London and Oxford, becoming in 1845 
Professor of Indian and Oriental Philology in Copenhagen. His 
main work in the field of Sanskrit studies is **Radices linguae 
Sanscritae”, which came out in Bonn in 1841. It is an index to 
the Sanskrit roots atranged alphabetically according to the last 
n based d s e to the grammars of Panini and 

eva and the Katantra. 1 i 
travelled in India and see da Gr ees 
Persian cuneiform edicts, in the decipherments of which he 
Participated. After returning home Westergaard produced a 
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the partly unique manuscripts he had brought back from. hi 
journey. He followed, however, the Indological research too, and 


wrote some solid papers on the problems of dating in ancient 
Indian history. D 


Westergaard also took interest in Pali, and encouraged his 
pupils to the study of the rich manuscript collections that were 
now available in Copenhagen. A landmark in the then so eminent 
Danish Pali studies was the critical edition of the Dhammapada in 
1855 by Viggo Fausboll, who subsequently worked on the Jatakas. 
In 1897 Fausboll published a sketch of the Indian mythology 
according to the Mahabharata. Mahabharata is another subject 
that has held a prominent place in Danish Indology. 


Though he never published anything on Sanskrit, one cannot 
pass over in silence V. Trencker (1824-1891), who in poor outward 
conditions transcribed almost all canonical Pali texts with critical 
observations and cross reference to parallel passages, publishing a 
number of them in critical editions. The transcripts served as the 
basis of his great lexicographical and grammatical collections 
which still form the basis of the Critical Pali Dictionary sponsored 
by the Danish Academy of Sciences. 


The Goddess of Dawn and the Usas hymns of the Rgveda 
were the subject of doctoral thesis published in 1879 by Edward 
Brandes (born 1847), a journalist and politician, who also trans: 
lated Sanskrit into Danish. 


Dines Anderson (1861-1940), Professor of Indian philology in 
he Copenhagen University from 1903 to APA, edited Pali texts 
and publi$hed the much used Pali Reader with a glossary, and 
together with the Swede Helmer Smith started the Critical Pali 
Dictionary. Anderson had, however, begun his career as, a 
Sanskritist, for in 1889 he was awarded the gold medal of the 
University for an investigation on the use ot the particles in the 
Paficatantra and the Hitopadesa, and his thesis from 1892 dealt 
with the use and the meaniag of the voices in Sanskrit verb with 
special reference to the Chandogya Upanigad. Mention may also 
be made of his later work on the earliest endian Ductal rituals 


(1915), erati d Cie 1a ortu 
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en's Soren Sorensen, devoted 
rsen’s predecessor, Professor : t 
hi ie the study of the Mahabharata, whose place in the Indian 
em n his doctoral dissertation in 1883. In 1894 


iterature he scrutinized i 2 
Sieg a monograph on the position of Sanskrit in the general 
linguistic development in India. The monumental Index to the 
names in the Mahabharata, one of our indispensable reference 


works which appeared in 1925, was prepared by Sorensen with the 
assistance of Elof Olesen (1877-1939), who edited it after Sorensen’s 
death from 1904 onwards and who later assisted in the Critical 


Pali Dictionary project. 


- Kurt Wulff (born 1881), a specialist in the South-East Asian 
and Far Eastern languages, also contributed to the Mahabharata- 
research with his thesis on the Old Javanese Virataparvan and its 
Sanskrit original (1917). 


Paul Tuxen (1880-1951), Professor of. Indian Philology in 
Copenhagen from 1928 to 1951, a pupil of Hermann Jacobi; 
unfortunately published many of his studies in Danish only. His 
main interests were in Indian philosophy and religions. In an 
early study, published in a revised form in 1944, Tuxen dealt with 
women's position in the ancient Indian society. His thesis “Yoga” 
of 1911 was for a long time a basic reference work on the Yoga 
philosophy. “An Indian Primer of Philosophy or the Tarkabhăşă 
of Kesavamiára" (1914) is an annotated translation of this compact 
exposition of logic and dialectics. In a paper published in 1926 
Tuxen tried to show that the Indian philosophy has grown out 
of the study of linguistics. An important work is Tuxen's 
study of the concept of the soul in the Rgveda and the 

- oldest Upanisads (1919). His other publications deal with the 
Buddha and the Buddhist philosophy in which he became 
interested during a journey to Thailand. Tuxen also translated 


into Danish the oldest Upanisads, th i 
me sads, the Bhagavadgita, and the 


si ल tarie Leo Buschardt, published in 1945 an interpre- 

ation of the myth of Indra’s killing of the Vitra in the form of 
ia, visited M = —— 

in the Presidency College, Madras. a Nagarjuna’s Positivisim 
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orderly arranged Vedic quotations. Hans Jorgensen, the author 
of a grammar, and dictionary of the classical Nevari, edited a 
Nevari recension of the Sanskrit narrative Simhasanadvatrimsatika 
(1939). ; 


Tuxen’s successor since 1951, Professor Hans Hendriksen, 
born in 1913, is a linguist who first held the Chair of Sanskrit 
in Uppsala for a couple of years. He has dealt with the relevance 
of the Hittite for the laryngal theory and the Syntax of Pali in 
two monographs published in the early 1940s, and written a 
number of papers on Indo-European and middle-and neo-Indian 
linguistics. During the past years he has been engaged in the 
publication of his material on the Himachal languages collected 
during a field trip in 1952-53. 


Hendriksen is assisted by Dr. Ivo Fiser of Prague, who has 
been attached to the University of Copenhagen since 1971. Fiser 
has for many years been working for the Critical Pali Dictionary 
and recently also-for two years in Toronto, on the Pali Tripitakam 
Concordance published by the Pali Text Society. Fiser has 
published a monograph on “ Indian erotics of the earliest period”? 
in 1966, and is now working on the various aspects of the private 
life in general in ancient India. He has also translated Indian 
texts into Czech. 


Other Indologists in Copenhagen are Frede Moller-Kristensen, 
the Head of the Oriental department of the Royal Library and a 
specialist in Pali, who formerly worked on the Critical Pali 
Dictionary and who has written in Danish on the Indian literature 
and religions; and Mrs. Else Pauly and Nils Warmdahl, both 
Pali scholars working for the Dictionary. Jes P. Asmussen 
(1928 -), Professor of Iranian philology in Copenhagen since 
1967, published in 1961 the Khotanese Bhadracaryadesana with 
the Buddhist Sanskrit original. Eric Grinstead of the Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies whose primary field is Tangut and 
Chinese is interested in the early contacts between India and 
China. Jn 1971 he published the Triptaka in Tangut (nine 


volumes) and is now working on computer indexes and lexicons | 


for a number of Asian languages and texts, including Sanskrit 
(the titles of the Buddhist canon), Pali and Tamil; 
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University of Arhus established last BE a department 
of GE studies, US Erik Hjortshoj and Henrik Holmboe active 
as research fellows. Hjortshoj is studying the Asokan inscriptions 
and Dagdin’s Dasakumaracarita, and Holmboe is experimenting 
with Sanskrit with computer. Dr. Erik Haarh (1929-), a 


Tibetologist, now teaching History of Religions in Arhus, also has 
interest in Sanskrit. 
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LU. Wallenius (1793-1874), from 1817 lecturer in Arabic 
and from 1824 Associate Professor of Oriental literature at the 
University of Helsinki, started teaching Sanskrit in Finland in 


1835, 


His pupil Herman Kellgren (1822 - 1856) studied in Germany 
and Paris under Franz Bopp, Hermann Brockhaus and Eugene 
Burnouf, In London he started preparing a critical edition of 
the Manava Dharmagastra and all its commentaries, but this 
proved too ambitious. He got lecturership at Helsinki University 
in 1849 with the thesis ** Mythus de ovo mundano, Indorumque 
de eodem motio". After studies of Arabic and other Near 
Eastern languages in St. Petersburg Kellgren was appointed 
Professor of Oriental Literature in 1854, but died soon after. 


Otto Donner (1835 - 1909), whose main interests were in the 
Finno-Ugric languages and who played a prominent role in the 
political life, took his Doctor's degree in Helsinki in 1863 with & 
thesis on the cosmogonic ideas of the Indians compared with ‘those 
of the Finns. After studying Sanskrit philology in Berlin under 
Albrecht Weber, an authority in the Vedic ritual literature, Donner 
D ed in 1870 his most important Indological work on the 
EE "५ the Vedic ancestor sacrifice, and was 

oin rofessor in i i 
SE GE Comparative Indo-European 


ee! Donner was assisted by a lecturer, Julio Nathanael 
i 03S 1937), who had studied Sanskrit and Comparative 
ammar in Jena, under Berthold Delbrück, and in Berlin, where 


he prepared his thesis on the accentuation of the nominal | ; 


compounds of Sanskrit (1891). The manuscript of the second 


e volume tof the work was destroyed in an accident after its 
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completion. In 1904 Reuter published the first volume of a 
critical edition of “The Srautasutra of Drahysyaga with the 
commentary of Dhanvin”, a ritualistic text of the Samaveda. 
Part of the second volume was set in types, and subsequently 
printed with new readings by Raghu Vira in 1934, Reuter also 
edited Buddhist fragments in Sanskrit and Khotanese that had 
been recovered from the Chinese Turkestan by Marshall Manner- 
heim, and published some important studies of the Tokharian 
language. 


Y. M. Biese (1903 - ), Professor of English in Turku, and . 
lecturer in Comparative Linguistics in Helsinki, published in 1931 
a short paper on the use of the verbs as- and bhi-in the Aitareya- 
brâhmaga, and in 1945 another on the nominal compounds in 
the Rgveda. 


Pentti Aalto, born in 1917, has been Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Sanskrit in Helsinki since 1958. He studied 
Indology in Sweden under Helmer Smith. Though the main part 
of his production is devoted to Latin, Greek and particularly 
Mongolian (he has put much time in editing some important 
posthumous works of G. J. Ramstedt). Aalto has also worked 
on Buddhist Sanskrit texts, particularly the Palaaraksa, and their 
Tibetan, Turkish and Mongolian translations. His articles 
include a study of the Sanskrit Conditional and the use of alcohol 
in ancient India, as well as popular expositions of Indian 
literature in Finnish. Aalto has been particularly interested in 
the history of Oriental studies, and the present paper is indebted 
to his recent and very detailed account of the “Oriental Studies 


in Finland 1828-1918 " (1971). 


ay Hartman's study of the “Emphatic and connective 
SH Geh thirteen Principal Upanisads" in 1966 was the 
nland in 75 years that had elapsed 
In 1969 Hartman published a book 
Kali in her cult and in the Indian 


particles 1 
first Indological thesis in Fi 
since Donner's dissertation. 
on aspects of the Goddess 
literature. 

man's thesis appeared the. dissertation 
"s pupil, on “The Srautasiitras of 
and their commentaries", which 
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Reuter. It was followed in 1969 
ed English translation of these 
Ko ere ere at the Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies, Parpola is presently engaged in the 
study of the Harappan script and ideology, and in preparing a 
critical edition of the Jaiminiyasrautasutra on which he has 
ZS published a preliminary study. 
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continues the. work begun by. 


Indian philosophy is being studied by Sven Krohn, Professor 
of practical philosophy in Turku University, whose special interests 
are the ontology of mind and the place of man in the Indian 
and Western philosophies. 


Aulis J. Joki, professor of Uralic languages in Helsinki, is 
working on an extensive monograph on the early contacts between 
the Uralian and Indo-European languages including the Aryan 
loanwords in the Finno-Ugric languages. 


T Unto Tahtinen, lecturer of practical philosophy in Turku, 
has spent several years in India studying non-violence and is at 
the moment engaged in a comparative study of Western and i 
Indian values and norms. 


Norway can be proud of several famous Sanskritists. 
Christian Lassen (1800 - 1876) was a Norwegian, although. he 
spent most of his life in Germany. After copying manuscripts 
in London and Paris for two years for August Wilhelm Schlegel’s 
edition of the Ramayana, Lassen published in 1826 together with 
Eugene Burnouf the first detailed account of Pali, and took his: 
doctor’s degree in 1827 in Bonn, where he became Professor’ 
of Indology in 1830. Lassen's production is competent, extensive: 
and manysided. His thesis was on the geography and history 
of Punjab; in his other minor books he dealt with the classical 
accounts about India, the history of the Greek and Indo-Scythian 
kings of NW India, the Prakrit languages, and edited and. 
translated a number of Sanskrit texts like the Sankhyakarika, the’ a 
Gitagovinda and, together with Schlegel, the Hitopadesa. His 
Sanskrit anthology with a vocabulary proved very useful.’ 

 Lassen's gigantic main work, the “Indische Alterthumskunde”, — | 
which in its second, still today valuable, edition comprises over — 
È "१०00 pages, marks a turning point in Indology. The four volumes 
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dealt with the geography, ethnography and the political and 
cultural history of India, summing up the entire Indological: 
knowledge of Lassen’s time. 


Alf Torp, born in 1853, became Professor in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Oslo in 1894. Among his considerable 
writings the only notable Indological work is his thesis on the 
inflection of Pali as compared with that of Sanskrit, which he 
defended in Leipzig in 1880. Torp died in 1916. He taught 
the elements of Sanskrit to Sten Konow, born in 1867, who was 
to become one of the great Indologists. After taking a degree 
in Germanic and Classical Philology in Oslo, Konow studied . 
Indology in Halle under the expert in Prakrit language, Richard 
Pischel, until 1893. His thesis, which was included as the 
introduction in his German translation of the text, dealt with the 
Samavidhanabrahmana, a Sămavedic text on the use of the Vedic 
chants for magical purposes. After three years as an Assistant 
Librarian at the Oriental department of the Royal Library in 
Berlin, Konow returned to Oslo. A little later he worked for 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India for three years in England, 
and was in India from 1906 to 1908 as the Government Epigraphist 
for India, taking part in the Sarnath excavations of Sir John 
Marshall. Konow became Professor of Indian Philology in Oslo 
in 1910. From 1914 - 1919 he worked as a Professor in Hamburg, 
but returned then to Oslo. When Konow in 1948 died at the 
age of 81, he had written over 500 bibliographical items. A 
: large number of these are reviews covering all fields of Indology. 
Konow's own research concentrated on Indological fields other 
than Sanskrit, and the emphasis was on linguistics, epigraphy and 
history. The Khotanese Saka and the Indo-Scyths pe in the 
fozeground in his study, but Konow is famous also for his work 
on the Prakrit and modern Indian languages. The survey of 
the Indian drama, which appeared in the German Encyclopaedia 
of Indo-Aryan Philology in 1920, is A major contribution of his 
in the field of Sanskrit studies. Of his papers relating to Sanskrit 
one can mention “ Kalidasa in China (1934), Future forms 

हे t time in Sanskrit and Prakrit” (1938), “Remarks 
A PADRE » (1941), “ The authorship of the Sivasntras 22 
(193) : Kautalya 'Studies? (1945), and numerous biographies 


of Indologists and popular essays. 
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Sten Konow’s daughter Was married to his the 
Chair of Indian philology at the University of Oslo, Georg 
Morgenstierne, born in 1892. Morgenstierne is undoubtedly ons 
of the greatest orientalists, honoured by many scientific societies. | 
He studied in Oslo, Bonn and Berlin from 1909 to 1918, when he 
took his Doctorate in Berlin. Professor of Comparative Linguistics 
and Sanskrit at Goteborg, Sweden, in 1930, and of Indian 
languages and literatures in Oslo in 1937, Morgenstierne has 
made several research tours to Afghanistan, India and Persia, 
Morgenstierne’s first greater publication was a comparative study 
of the Mrcchakatika and Bhasa’s Carudatta (1921), but his 
extensive and monumental production, characterized by strictness 
of method and keenness of insight, concentrates on the description 
and historical analysis of the present-day languages, of the Indo- 
Iranian borderlands, with expositions of the whole system of the 
language, illustrative texts, and vocabularies. From the point of 
view of the history of Sanskrit his work on the Dardic or Kafiri 
languages, according to Morgenstierne a third Aryan branch 
independent of Iranian and Indo-Aryan, is particularly important. 
Aged 80 years, Morgenstierne is still vigourously continuing his 
research, working at the moment on the publication of the rest 
of his field material, on Pashto dialects, Kati and Khonar texts. 
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When Georg Morgenstierne retired in 1963, he was succeeded 
in Oslo by Nils Simonsson, a Swedish scholar born in 1920. 


After studies in Uppsala under Helmer Smith, Paris, and | 


Copenhagen, Simonsson got his Doctorate in 1957, and was for 


„Six years lecturer of Indology in Uppsala before his election to 


the Chair in Oslo. In 1955, Simonsson published an annotated 
Swedish translation of the Samkhyakarika. An early paper of 
1953, his thesis, and his subsequent research have concentrated 
on the methods of the Tibetan translators of Sanskrit texts and 
their importance for the Sanskrit philology. At the moment 


Simonsson is working on the Tibetan translations of the Indian 
aesthetic theories. 


Guy Maximilien, a young French Indologist who studied în P 


Paris under Madeleine Biardeau, and who specializes. in Vi 

` 5 pecializes in Vedânta 
d a lecturer in Oslo. He is working on SO 
Ss" aiskarmyasiddhi and Saikara’s — Upadesasalasri- 
Simonsson's pupil Per Kvaerne is primarily a Tibetologist 


A 


E t 
An academic dissertation from the year 1697 in the U 
University with the title “ Brahmanes veteres Indorum philosophi ९, 


The first Swede who seriously studied Sanskrit and started 
teaching it in a university was 0. E Tullberg (1802 - 1853). After 
taking his Doctor’s degree in Uppsala in 1830 in Syriac, Tullberg 
studied Sanskrit in Germany, Paris and London in 1835 - 37. 
During his later travels Tullberg collected. several Sanskrit 
manuscripts on the basis of which he edited for the first time 
Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra. 


One of Tullberg's pupils, C. F. Bergstedt (1817 - 1903), 
translated as early as from 1846 onwards a number of Sanskrit 
classics into Swedish, and published in 1850 the first book printed 
in Sweden with Devanagari characters. Lars Edman (1824 - 1921), 
lecturer in Oriental languages in Uppsala, edited the Nala-episode 
of the Mahabharata with a Latin translation in 1868. Otherwise 
his interests were in German philology. Sanskrit texts were 
translated into Swedish by a number of school teachers in the 
latter half of the last century, by E. G. F. Olbers, C. J. Blomberg, 
A. Z. Collin, and Hilding Andersson. 


O. A. Danielsson (1852 - 1933) was Professor inj Classical 
Philology in Goteborg and Uppsala, but studied and taught also 
Comparative Philology and Sanskrit. In 1883 he published a 
German translation of the introduction of the Mahabhasya. 


j dgren, born in 1840, travelled many times 
190 च xd America in his life-time. After his officer 
examination in the Swedish army, Edgren took part in the 
American Civil War in 1861-1863, returning to Sweden in 1864. 
At the age of 30 he again went to America) to study languages, 
taking his Doctor's degree in French EE in 1874. pe a 
to 1879 he took care of W. D. Whitney’s Professorship n an rit. 
Edgren was then again in Sweden for four years ae pares in 
Sanskrit in Lund, but returned to America x is SE 
Professor in Sanskrit and living languages i SEN Se nae 
University. From 1890 to 1893 he was SS i eaten 
Professor of modern European languages, and from 189: ) 
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again in America. Once more he returned to CA nai S 
1903. Edgren's publications have mainly helped to further the 
study of Sanskrit in Sweden. He translated into Swedish 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, Meghaduta and Malavikagnimitra and the 
Nala-legend, and catalogued the Indian manuscripts kept in the 
Lund University library. In 1883 Edgren published the first and 
hitherto only Sanskrit grammar in Swedish, which appeared also 
in an English edition. He even attempted to write a comparative 
grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic in Swedish, but 
only the first volume comprising the phonology and nominal 
derivation came out. Edgren’s contribution to the international 
Sanskrit study is restricted to a few papers on the Sanskrit 
grammar. | 

Nils Flensburg (1855-1926), Professor in: Sanskrit and 
Comparative Indo-European Philology in Lund from 1898 to 1923 
was not very productive but a prominent figure in the academic 
life of Lund. His thesis is a study of the Sanskrit tempora, 
written in Swedish (1888), like the study of the god Pusan in the 
Rgveda (1909). In German he published a study of the stem 
gradation of the nasal presents in Aryan and Greek (1894) 
Flensburg's successor as Professor in Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Lund, Herbert Petersson (1881-1927), died in 1927 
four years after his appointment. Petersson treated : Sanskrit 
historical phonology in his thesis “Studien zu Fortunatov’s 
Regel” which was published in 1911. Iu his later publications 
he dealt with grammatical and etymological topics of many 
Indo-European languages including Sanskrit. 


Evald Lidén (1862-1920) was appointed Professor in 
Comparative Linguistics and Sanskrit at Goteborg in 1899. ` Only | 
his first publication “Studien zur altindischen und vergleichenden 

. Sprachgeschichte* deals more extensively with Sanskrit. 


i ze Ferdinand Johansson (1860-1926) was Professor in Sanskrit ` 
an mparative Indo-European Linguistics in Uppsala since S 


1893 until his death in 1926. Johansson’s production comprises . 


apă grammatical and etymological studies In various Indo: ' 
uropean languages, and this was his own field also in Sanskrit - 


“studies. Johansson is known also fi i ises — 
i 20200 727 > tso for his mythological treatises - 
ọn the sunbird in India (1910, in Swedish) and * Uber die | 


XS 
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altindische Göttin Dhişapă und Verwandtes " (1917). He wrote 
many popular articles about various aspects of ancient Indian 


culture in Swedish, and translated into Swedish Jatakas and 
other Indian texts. 


Jarl Charpentier, who lived from 1884 to 1935, is one of 
Sweden's best known Indologists. He became lecturer in Sanskrit 
and Comparative Indo-European Linguistics in 1908 and Professor 
in the same subjects in 1927 succeeding K. F. Johansson. 
Charpentier made several study tours abroad, and taught in 1924 
in Vizianagaram. Charpentier’s publications number about 150 
and deal with many different subjects. Throughout his career he 
published etymological papers, mainly on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
but also on Avestan and modern Indo-Aryan as well as other 
Indo-European languages, particularly Baltic and Slavonic. 
Charpentier also wrote extensive studies of the verb in Indo- 
Iranian, Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially on the desideratives and 
verbal r-suffixes. Other principal interests of Charpentier include 
the Jaina text Uttaradhyayanasiira, the history of the Jains, and 
the Indian narrative literature. In addition to his valuable 
contributions concerning the Buddhist and Jaina popular stories, 
a major work of Charpentier’s in this field is his study of the late 
Vedic text on the theft of Soma by the eagle Suparna (1920). 
Charpentier also studied the history of the Indian religions. With 
Jainism and the Ajivikas he dealt with in articles, and with 
Buddhism in popular works in Swedish. A major work is his 
book on the concept of Brahma (1932). We may also mention 
his book on the Indo-Iranian Mythology (1911) and the papers 
on Rudra-Siva and on the Vratyas, the non-brahmanical Indo- 
Aryans of the Vedic times, whom Charpentier explained to be 
Saiva mendicants. Charpentier’s other articles deal with the 


history of Indology, with Indian inscriptions, and a wide range ' 


of isolated topics, including even the history of syphilis in India. 
Charpentier also wrote many popular books and papers in Swedish 


on various aspects of Indology. 


Tune | in Indology in 1915 but 
Ebbe Tuneld (1877-1947), lecturer in Eus 

"active also in Nordic philology, concentrated in his Indological 
studies on the biography of the Buddha which he studied in his 
thesis on the basis of Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan sources 


S—82 
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(Recherches sur la valeur des traditions bouddhiques palie et non- 
palie”, 1913). In Swedish he published a paper on Udbhata’s 


-poetics (1906). 


Sigurd Lindquist (1895-1943) was a priest and lecturer in 
religious psychology at the University of Uppsala. Lindquist's ` 
studies in the yoga, his thesis **Die Methoden des Yoga” (1932) 
and the subsequent “Siddhi and Abhiñãa » about the wonder- 
powers (1935) are criticized with regard to their general conception 
but praised for their valuable presentation of the data by Eliade 
in his classic work on the Yoga. 


Kasten Rénnow (1897-1943) studied in Uppsala, Germany 
and Paris and became lecturer in Indology at Uppsala in 1928. 
Rénnow’s thesis “Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, 1.” (1927) 
deals with the Vedic religion. In this field Rénnow has made 
several other minor contributions. Wemay mention for instance 
his papers on the pravargya, agnicayana and sautramani (1929) 
and on the sarparajiil verses of Rgveda 10, 189 (1931). 


Another Vedic scholar was Ernst Arbman, born in 1891. 
Arbman became lecturer in Indian Philology in Uppsala in 1922 
and Professor of the History of Religions at Stockholm in 1937. 
He died in 195?. As scholar Arbman concentrated on the study 
ofthe Vedic and primitive religion. In his dissertation Arbman 
made a penetrating study of the Vedic god Rudra and his cult 
(1922). It was followed by two further studies in the Indian 
religion, which also bear testimony of his philological ability, 
a longer study on the primitive soul-conception with special 
reference to India (1926-27), and another on the death and 
immortality in the Veda (1927-28). The rest of Arbman's 


Indological production is i S 
nature, , > n is in Swedish and of a more popular 


Hannes Skold (1886-1930), lecturer in Lund since 1922, was 
originally a Slavist, but had very wide linguistic interest ; Ás 
an Indologist he is well known for his studies on th र i dian 
grammatical literature. His main work is “The Ni ai : di 
‘place in old Indian literature, its etymologies °» xd ni 
E of 1926, which 


general" (1926) and “Unteruschungen zur Genesis der 


cs se a | 
Panini and Indian grammar in 


— IN 
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altindischen etymologischen Litteratur (1928-1930). An extensive 
collection of materials on the Iranian Pamir languages by Hannes 
Sköld was published in 1936 after his death. 


Helmer ‘Smith (1882-1956) studied in Uppsala, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and Paris, and became lecturer at Lund in 1921. 
From 1936 to 1947 Helmer Smith was Professor in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Indo-European Linguistics in Uppsala. Helmer Smith 
was a very learned and keen linguist and philologist, who devoted 
his life mainly to the Pali studies. Although critical editions of 
Pali texts, particularly the monumental edition of Aggavamsa’s 
Pali grammar Saddaniti, completed after Smith’s death by Nils 
Simonsson, and the first volume of the Critical Pali Dictionary 
form the main bulk of Smith’s publications which are written as 
compact as possible; he also wrote important studies in middle- 
and neo-Indo-Aryan grammar and the Buddhist Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary. Smith’s most important work in the field of Sanskrit studies 
is his rhythmical inventory of the Purvamimamsa-sutra (1953), 
one of Smith’s several significant contributions in Indo-Aryan 
metrics. 


Hjalmar Frisk, born in 1900, whose main field is classical 
Greek, has taught Comparative Philology and Sanskrit as a 
Professor in Göteborg and Lund. His dissertation, a critical 
edition of the Greek text “Circumnavigation of the Red Sea” 
which describes the harbours of India too (1927), and his many 
contributions in the field of Indo-European Linguistics are of 
importancealso for Sanskrit studies. 


Sten Rodhe, at the moment school teacher in Malmi, 
published in 1946 a thesis on the Vedic ideas of salvation vith 
the title ** Deliver us from evil", but did not continue Indological 
studies. > | 

"another study in the Indian 

Mention may also be made of ano India 
religion by Allan Dahlquist, whose thesis at the Uppsala University 
in 1962 treated the Indian deities as described by the Se 
ambassador Megasthenes who stayed in Pataliputra aroun 
300 B.C. 

Carl Gustav Diehl, who 
where he had spent decades as 


recently retired from South India | 
the Bishop of Tranquebar, hag. 
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written several important studies of the South. Indian religion on 
the basis of both Sanskrit and Tamil sources. Particularly 
valuable is his book “Instrument and Purpose A published in 
1956. Dr. Diehl is now working in Lund on Hinduism and 
Dravidology. 


Stig . Wikander (1908-), Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Uppsala since 1953, is mainly an Iranist 
and historian of religion. His thesis “Der arische Minnerbund ” 
(1938) and the subsequent study on “Vayu” (1941) have bearing 
on the Vedic religion too. Wikander has also compared the 
Indian and Iranian epics postulating a common origin in a paper ` 
published in 1950. Recently Wikander has been studying the 
Indian influence on the medieval European literature. 


_ Among the Indologists working today in Uppsala are Gosta 
Johnsen who is interested in Sanskrit drama and Urdu literature, 
Mrs. Gunilla Hagg working on a thesis on the nominal sentences 
in Sanskrit with special regard to the Chandogya Upanisad, Mrs. 
Ruth Wallden, whose main interest is in Tamil, Lennart Persson, 
who at the moment is in Indonesia and Mrs. H. Ruthquist 


' teaching Hindi. 


Gosta Liebert, born in 1916, became lecturer in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Lund in 1949, and after many years of 
acting Professorship, Professor in the same subjects at Géóreborg 
in 1968. Liebert's production consists mainly of several mono- 
graphs in the field of Sanskrit and comparative grammar. His 
thesis was on the nominal sufflx-ti-(1949), and in his later works 
he has treated the enclitic pronomen val as the case of the subject 


in the Rgveda (1950), the use of the d i i 
oldest Indo-Iranian (1954), piu RM 


pronouns in the light of the la 
is, however, 


he published a study on the Polar Star in the Indi 


iconography. A pupil of Liebert’s, 
ng on the Sansk | 


PS ov. gs H it x n N 
notar, Staffan Hobs, onthe be are rit suffix-man-, and 
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Professor Siegfried Lienhard, born in 1924 in Austria, took 
his Doctorate in Vienna. He moved to Sweden with his Swedish 
wife in 1960, and became docent in Indology at the University 
of Stockholm, and, after four years of Professorship in Kiel, 
professor in Stockholm in 1967. In 1960 Lienhard published a 
German translation of Kokkoka’s Ratirahasya, a Sanskrit text 
on erotics of the 8th Century, and in 1961 a study of modern 
Hindi syntax. In 1963 followed an edition and English translation 
of a Nevări version of the Buddhist rebirth story Manicudavadana- 
moddhrta. At the moment Professor Lienhard is engaged in 
publishing religious and popular poetry of the Newars, and in a 
comparative study of the Tamil akam and Sanskrit muktaka 
poetry. 


Other Sanskritists in Stockholm are Erik af Edholm, who is 
studying the role of Vispuism in India's socio-economic history, 
and Carl Suneson, who in 1969 published an annotated edition 
and English translation of Văsudeva's yamaka-poem called 
Saurikathodaya, a South-Indian Sanskrit text of 9-10th century. 
Suneson is interested also in Rajasthani literature. 


Collections of Sanskrit manuscripts in Scandinavia are very 
small indeed, as compared for instance with Pali, Singhalese, 
Tamil, Iranian or South-East Asian manuscripts. The acquire- 
ment of new manuscripts for teaching and study Purposes would 
certainly further Sanskrit studies in Scandinavia. The only 
noteworthy holdings are the 800 Sanskrit manuscripts bought 
in 1924 by the Royal Library in Copenhagen, which are all late 
and not particularly valuable. The manuscripts in Lund University 
Library which in addition to those catalogued by Edgren oe 
the collection of G. A. Jacob bought in 1919, and 2 tra 
Asian fragments recovered by Marshall Mammam. ept moa 
in the Helsinki University Library- SC कि FE 
Sanskrit texts the University Library of Uppsala is very good. 


ion it mi ful to mention the periodicals 

TA न शा to contain studies in Sanskrit. 
published s Le Monde Oriental » (35 vols., Uppsala 1906- 
ia SE d' Etudes Orientales" (17 vols., cn 
Roy SES 1910-1920) have ceased to Rees 1922, 
Orientalia”, published in Copenhagen has existed since 1922, 
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“Studia Orientalia ”, published in Helsinki since 1923, and 
« Orientalia Suecana ”, published in Uppsala since 1952. 


Sanskrit studies in Scandinavia 


Although the present sketch of 
it should sufficiently indicate 


has necessarily been rather cursory, 
that Sanskrit has held and still holds an important place in the 
oriental learning in our countries. Although the study of modern 
Asia, so long neglected, is gaining its due position, Sanskrit 
with its great cultural traditions should retain this place even 


in the future. 


wr WW om US eee 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN AUSTRIA 
PROF. GERHARD OBERHAMMER 
Vienna 


When we are involved in scientific research, the reflection 
on the development and the achievements of our work easily 
tends to be overlooked in the course of our daily research activities. 
For such a reflection an occasion like this, however, seems to be 
a suitable forum and our solidarity with scholars who are no 
more and whose names tend to be easily forgotten, when’ their 
achievements are improved upon or surpassed by later scholars, 
makes it even a. duty incumbent on us. At the same time a 
reflection surveying the valid results, found during a long period 
of research, can show us what still remains to be accomplished 
and where to find mutually enriching meeting points with 


` colleagues working in the same field. 


I have been requested to speak today on ‘Sanskrit Studies 
in Austria". It isan honour for me to sketch a picture both, 
of the various Indological contributions of the past and of the 
peculiar role allotted to us by history. The Austria of the past 
was a. much bigger country, in which Sanskrit studies were carried 
on at the Universities of Graz, Innsbruck, Prague and Vienna. 


Towards the middle of the last century the pursuit of 
Sanskrit Studies began in Austria, as in many other countries, 
in the context of Comparative Linguistics. The earliest testimony 
is the detailed Sanskrit Grammar of Anton Boller’ who taught 


Vienna, 1847. ५ 
^. 1832-1912 : i 
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who was the first to publish a complete translation of 
the Reveda in six volumes’. His पव in Se We 

another Austrian, Moritz Winternitzi, whose History of Sanskrit 

Literature” is known to everybody. He was an outstanding 

specialist not only in the history of Sanskrit literature 4 but also 
in matters of law and tradition. Take for example his edition 

of the Apastambiya Grhyasütra*, his study on the marriage-ritest, 

etc. With Winternitz we enter a period in which the **altindische 

Philologie und Altertumskunde ", as Indology was called then, 

had emancipated itself from linguistics and became established 

in the different Austrian Universities. At the University ot Graz 

we come across Johan Kirste?, the first and unfortunately also 

the last representative of this subject there. His most important 

work, an edition of the Grhyasütras of Hiranyakesin, appeared 

in Vienna in 1889. At about the same time (1894) Leopold 

von Schroeder, to whom we shall return later, began teaching 

Sanskrit Philology at the University of Innsbruck. He was 


research, 


3. Alfred Ludwig: Der Rigveda oder die heiligen Hymnen 
der Brahmana. Zum ersten Male vollstindig ins Deutsche 
übersetzt mit Commentar und Einleitung, 6 vols. Prague, 
1876-88. 


4. 1863-1937 


Moritz Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Literatur, 
3 vols. Leipzig, 1908-20: reprint Stuttgart 1968. English 
edition : History of Indian Literature, Vols. I, IT, trans- 
lated by S. Ketkar, Calcutta, 1927, 1933 ; Vol. III, Pt. 
1,2, translated with additions by Subhadra Jha, Delhi- 
Patna-Varanasi 1963, 1967. 

:6. The Apastambiya Grhyasătra with extracts from the 
commentaries of Haradatta und Sudarsanăcărya, edited by 
M. Winternitz. Vienna, 1887. ; 

M. Winternitz: Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach 
dem ApastambIya-Grhyasütra und einigen anderen 

verwandten Werken. Vienna, 1892. 

1851-1920 


The Grhyasutra of Hiranyakefin with extracts from 


„the commentary of Matrdatta edited i 
M ne i by J. Kirste. 
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followed by Wilhelm Cartellieri™,: after whose death Sanskrit 


Philology was again combined with Comparative Linguistics for 
some time, but later on ceased completely. 


Thus only the Vienna tradition of -Sanskrit Studies survived 
the misfortunes of history, though here too it seemed for a short 
time that it was doomed to die out. But ‘let us go back to the 
beginning which was the first Spring of Indological Studies in 
Vienna. In 1881 a Chair for * altindische Philologie und 
Altertumskunde? was installed at the University of Vienna. 
It was occupied by one of the great Indologists of the time, 
Georg Biihleri:. It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle or 
to use an Indian idiom, like grinding what has already been 
ground, were I to enumerate Biihler’s contributions to Sanskrit 
Philology. But just in order to get a picture of the kind and 
extent of Sanskrit Studies in’ Vienna,.I should like to refer to 


` Bühler's principal works written during his stay in Viennd. We 


have for example his pioneering study on ‘The Indian Inscriptions? 


. and ‘the Age of Indian Poetry’, or his palaeographic work on 


10. Wilhelm Cartellieri, 1860-1908, studied at the Univer- 
sities of Vienna and Leipzig Classical Philology, 
Comparative and Indo-European Linguistics and ancient 

"Indian history. In 1884 he took the Doctoral degree. 
- He studied Indology at the Oriental Institute of Vienna 
under G. Bühler. He composed the script plates attached 
to Bibler’s Indian Paleography (Strassburg, 1896), where 
the Indian inscriptional alphabets are collected for the 
first time, and wrote some articles on Indian inscriptions 
in Epigraphia Indica and Indian Antiquary. After the 
death of Bühler he was habilitated at the University of 
Innsbruck (Leopold von Schroeder) with his work 
*Subandhu and Bana’ (WZKM I), in which he showed 
that Subandhu served as a model for Baya. Cf. also us 
essay ‘Das Mahabharata bei Subandhu and Bina 5 
WZKM XIII, pp. 57-74. In 1902 he became an Associate 
Professor for Indology at.the University of Innsbruck. 


11. 1837-1898 


12. G. Bühler: s 1 
Indischen Kunstpoesie. Vienna, 


S—83 


Die Indischen Inschriften und das Alter der 
1890. 


ss 
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mi-Alphabet", which was reprinted 
or his exemplary literary-historical 
he Jaina Monk Hemacandra". By 
the way, it was also Bühler who was mainly responsible for the 
installation of the above-mentioned Chair at the University of. 
Graz. Buhler also saw to it that Vienna became a centre for 
organizing research and research-publicationsti2. Apart from 
being the co-founder of the Vienna Oriental Journal “ Wiener: 


the origin of the Indian Bráh 
in India a few years back", 
monograph on the Life of t 


Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes ?, it was due to Bühler ` 


that the Royal Imperial Academy of Sciences published besides 
individual publications, also a series, ‘Sources of Indian Lexico- 
graphy’, of which three volumes have appeared!*, . In addition 
to all these, Bühler had connected Vienna with the greatest 


.13. G.Buhler: On the Origin of the Indian Brahmi Alphabet. 
“Together with two Appendices on the Origin of the: 
` Kharosthi Alphabet and of the so-called Letter-Numerals 
of the ‘Brahmi. With three Plates. Second revised 
. 'edition'of Indian Studies, No. 3. Strassburg, 1898. 

14. Reprint: The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, vol. XXXIII. 

: Varanasi, 1963. 

15, G: Bühler: Uber:das Leben ‘des Jaina-Monches Hema- 
‘candra, -` des Schülers “des Devachandra aus der 
Vajrasakha. Vienna, 1889. English version : The Life of 

*- Hemacandracarya, ‘translated from the original German 
T by. Manilal . Patel, Singhi Jaina Series No. 11. 

- - Santiniketan, 1936. ; 

15a. He has algo acquired the core of the small collections of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the libraries of Vienna. The 
l 102 manuscripts of the University library are described 
in his „paper: “Uber eine kürzlich für die Wiener 
Universität erworbene Sammlung von Sanskrit und 
Prakrit Handschriften. Kaiser), Akademie d. Wiss., 

. SB, phil.-hist. Kl, 99/11, pp. 563-579. Vienna 1881" 

; PER e NR of Indian. and Ceylonese 

igin in the Austrian i ibrary 
bought in his time. - n National ce 33 ue 

. 16. Quellenschriften der Sanskrit-Lexikographie, ` 
ET 1893-1901, आ Lexikographie, 3 vols. 


to 
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Indological undertaking of the time, namely “Grundriss der 
Indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde ९, whose editorship 
he took upon himself. Unfortunately, Buhler passed away much 
too early from the midst of his proliferous activities. He met 


with a fatal accident during a boat-trip on the Lake of Constance 
in 1898. un : 


He was succeeded by Leopold von Schroeder“, whom I have 
already mentioned as the holder of the Chair in Innsbruck. 
Till 1920 he was destined to give Sanskrit studies in Vienna their 
typical characteristic. Whereas Buhler was interested in all 
aspects of the subject, especially Sanskrit Literature, Epigraphy - 
and Law, L. von Schroeder devoted himself exclusively to ‘the 
study of the Veda. His lasting achievements in this field are the 
several volumes of the Maitrayani'*- and the Kathaka"-Samhita 
editions. Worth mentioning is perhaps his stimulating work on 
the Mystery and Mimic Art in the Reveda", in which he investigates 
the question of the dialogue-hyms of the Rgveda. During L. V. 
Schroeder's time, i.e. 1919, a second Chair was created under 
the name of *'Iranic and Indian Philology”. His pupil ' 
B. Geiger, who ‘occupied this Chair, concerned himself with 
research in Sanskrit Philology and being a pupil of Fr. Kielhorn, : 
more especially with the native Sanskrit Grammar. ‘His. most 
important work was the publication “ Mahăbhaşya zu P. VI, 4, 
22-132 nebst Kaiyatas Kommentar", His other accomplish- 
ments which dealt with Iranistic do not concern us here. 


17. 1851-1920 अ 
18. Maitrayani Samhita, herausgegeben von Leopold von 
Schroeder,4 vols. Leipzig 1881-86. Reprint Wiesbaden 
1970 ff. : 
.19. Kathakam. ‘Die Samhita der Katha-Sakha, heraus- 
gegeben von L.* von Schroeder. 3 vols and an index 
verborum by R. Simon. Leipzig 1900-1912. Reprint 
jesbaden 1970 ff. ` - l 
चा) von Schroeder: Mysterium und Mimus- im 
Rigveda. Leipzig 1908. | | 
81-1964 sa 
E 2 ES Geiger: Mahabhasya zu P. VI, 4, 22 und 132 
er nebst Kaiyata's Kommentar. Ubersetzt, erlautert und 


mit einem Anhang. Vienna 1908s 


20. 
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With B. Geiger the old school, if I may say 80; comes to an - 
end. After Schroeder's death his Chair remained unoccupied 
and when B. Geiger himself left for America in 1938 before the 
breaking out of World War Two, the big break, which I mentioned 
before, began. Wat and the years afterwards caused the Chair 
for *altindische Philologie und Altertumskunde ’ to remain 
unoccupied for 15 years. It was only in 1955 that a new Institute 
for Indology was established and. E. Frauwallner was called to 
take over the Professorship. In him the old tradition of Sanskrit 


Studies in Vienna was refounded. 


Before proceeding to describe the work of the new school, 
a few words on the external development might be useful. I 
have already spoken of the new Institute for Indology. In 1957 
E. Frauwallner started an Indological research journal ** Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sudasiens" which has a special section 
reserved for Indian Philosophy and which is philologically and 
historically oriented. This is the 16th year of its publication. 
"When my teacher E. Frauwallner retired I had the privilege of 
succeeding him. Together with me are E. Steinkellner, Reader 
at the Indological Department, whose field of research is mainly 
Buddhism, and M. Mayrhofer, Professor of Comparative 
Linguistics, who before coming to Vienna taught Sanskrit in 
Saarbrücken and whose Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary .1 
“should like to mention. The Austrian Academy of. Sciences has 
a Commission for Languages and Cultures of South-Asia whose 
work so far has been exclusively confined to the field of Sanskrit. . 


Up to this ‘day ten volumes have been published in irregular 
sequence. 


. After this perhaps too historical survey I should like to 
proceed to the presentation of what has been done and is being 
done by the new school in Vienna which incidentally is the only 
institution for Indological research in Austria. Characterized by." 
the scientific orientation given by E. Frauwallner our research ' 
activity is devoted to Indian Philosophy and History of Religion. 


REENEN 
d 23. Manfred Mayrhofer: © Kurzgefasstes etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, des Altindischen. A concise Etymological 


Sanskrit Dictionary. Heidel T E 
vagurah), y- Heidelberg 1956. (now up to | 
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When the decision of this orientation was taken, we were convinced 
that in this field the limited funds of a small country like Austria 
could not hinder us to contribute our share to Indology. In 
addition we believed that it was „the need of the hour to reflect 
scientifically upon the spiritual values of India’s past and the 
general public’s growing interest in them. It is our conviction 
that mankind needs a new ideal of humanism the dimensions of 
which should integrate the lasting values of all cultures-—iu our 
case, of course of Indian culture. And it is so for this reason 
that we chose the historical method as a tool for our research 
work. But let me first come to more concrete questions. 


One of the most important contributions of Frauwallner’s 
first volume of his History of Indian Philosophy* has been his 
totally new view of the Samkhya-system and -its development. 
In earlier publications ISvarakyşpa's Samkhyakarika was considered 
to be the oldest and most important work of this school and 
Vacaspatimiéra’s Tattvakaumudi was looked upon as its most 
important commentary. Frauwallner argued that Samkhya, 
which by the way could be shown to have existed in different forms, 


‘had undergone a development of about thousand years, that 


ISvarakrsna, who is most probably not even an original thinker 
of the school, comes at the end and not at the beginning of this 
development, and that the. most important Sămkhya work. that 
we know of is Vrsavana's Sasfitantra whose structure is 
recognizable with the help of fragments. Frauwallner exposed 
Vrsagana’s epistemology with the help of JH in the 
Puktidipika and the commentaries on. Dignăga's Pramana- 
d the commentary on Dvadasaranayacakra™. I 


i à : Zur Erkenntnislehre des klassischen 
Se SE WZKSO II (1958), pp- 84-139. ; 
'26. Gerhard Oberhammer: The Anthorship of the Sasti- 
` antram. WZKSO IV (1960), pp. 71-90. . 
Cf. his History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 287, 
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Yuktidipika which seems to have been the last work still knowing 
ता atten of the school and which bears वात Si E: 
abundant but now lost Samkhya literature of the c ius p rine 4 
The fragments of these lost Samkhya works were co ecte y 
Fausta M. Nowotny in her dissertation on the Samkhya philosophy 
based on the Yuktidipika and the fragments of the works .of the 
old S&mkhya teachers. This thesis was approved in Vienna but 
as it is the custom there, has not been published. A 


Before coming to other fields of Sanskrit studies in Vienna, 
itis perhaps not out of place to remind ourselves of a striking 
feature of the handing down of the texts of Indian philosophical 
schools. When we look closer and arrange the extant works 
according to the date of their composition, we notice that many 
works, very often the more important ones, have got lost: 
‘Take for example the literature of the old Nyaya school. Of the 
nine hundred years of its development we have only nine complete 
works including the Sutras and Aniruddha’s commentary on 
Vicaspati’s Nyayavartikatatparyatika™. - 


Due to the fact that the only extant Nyaya-tradition™ is the 
one of Vacaspati-Udayana our knowledge of the other teachers 
of the school and their traditions is very scanty and a historically 
correct exposition of the old Nyaya is possible only if we 
succeed in getting an idea with the help of fragments of the lost 
works and authors. For every fragment, in as much as it is a 
part of a whole, is determined by the particular, individual way 
ofithinking of the author. And in an ideal case one can infer 
fcom such a fragment a typical thought-pattern which in its turn 
is helpful in discovering other anonymous fragments of the same 
author. It ison this line that some results have been achieved 
in Vienna regarding the old Nyaya. ` 
——— A ———— 3 1 
28. Fausta Maria Nowotny : Die Samkhya-Philosophie auf 

Grund der Yuktidipiks und der Fragmente der werke alter 
Samkhya-Lehrer. Dissertation, Vienna, 1941. 
e SC SC The Vivarana-Pafijika of Aniruddha 
: 9 » Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
e 
| or the works of the TET in 
- gud Jayantabhatta, © two Kashmiris Bhasarvajiia 
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Apart from my own attempt to tackle the question of the 
very beginnings of the logic in the vada-expositions in Buddhism, 
Nyaya and Samkhya::, or my analysis of the sources in the 
logical sections in Uddyotakara's and Jayantabhatta’s work, 
E. Steinkellner devoted his entire thesis to Sarkarasvămin, a lost 
Naiyayika, whose tracts on Isvaranumana and the refutation of 
the Ksanikatvanumana of the Buddhists he attempted to reconstruct 
with the help of extant fragments of this thinker, In a long 
paper on the historical development of the Nyaya-theory of 
svabhavikasambandha* .I tried to retrieve from Trilocana’s 
fragments the doctrine of logical nexus and to show that the theory 
of svabhavikasambandha is the creation not of Vacaspati but of 
his teacher Trilocana. . 


Coming to the Vaiseşika school closely related to the Nyaya 
I can mention two works written in Vienna: The dissertation": 
of George Chemparathy follows up the development of the doctrine 
of God in the Nyaya-Vaiseşika from the beginning till the time 
of Jüanaárimitra. Otto Grohma taking up another problem 
of Nyaya-Vaifesika deals in his dissertation with the origin and 
the development of the doctrine of the non-eternal substances 
(avayavi) till the time of Bhăsarvajăa and Vyomasiva*. 


31. Gerhard Oberhammer: Ein Beitrag zu den Vada- 
Traditionen Indiens, WZKSO VII (1963), pp. 63-103. 
32. Gerhard Oberhammer: On the Sources in Jayanta Bhatta 
and Uddyotakara. WZKSO VI (1962), pp. 91-150. 
33. Ernst Steinkellner: Augenblicklicklichkeitsbeweis und 
Gottesbeweis bei Saikarasvămin. Dissertation, Vienna 
3. } ५ 
34 Ge Oberhammer: Der Svăbhăvika-Sambandha, ein 
a geschichtlicher Beitrag zur Nyăya-Logik. WZKSO VIII 
(1964), pp. 131-181. Cf. also the paper “ Zum Problem 
des Gottesbeweises in der indischen Philosophie. Numen 
iden 1965)”, pp. 1-34. m 
35 euro o : Aufkommen und Entwicklung 
5 der Lehre von einem höchsten Wesen in Nysya und 
Vaiseşika. Dissertation, Vienna 1963. ' A 
Otto Grohma: Die Lehre vom avayavi in Nyăya und 
s Vaiéegikn vor Udayana. Dissertation, Vienna 1971. 
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For the experts in logic the contributions to the Navyanyaya- 
j erhaps more impor ine 
E is E work on the concept and theory of upădhi .in 


tem of thou 
ar material of the period between Udayana and 


ion. wi his problem a smaller 

4a. From the occupation with t 
SCH za Prabhakaropadhyaya** resulted, namely Frauwallner's 
identification of the anonymous. fragments on upădhi and vyapti as o 
being from this lost Navyanaiyayika and the reconstruction of his. 


theory of inference. 


To Raghunatha Siromani, a figure well known and over-. 


shadowing all his predecessors, Frauwallner devoted a “paper” 
of 200 pages». There he tries to historically evaluate Raghu- 
'natha's theory of inference by analysing certain central passages 
of the anumanakhanda of Raghunatha’s Didhiti. To this aim he 
starts with the text of Gaâgesa and compares the respective 
commentaries of the important Navyanaiyăyikas of the time 
before Raghunătha, namely Yajăapati, Jayadeva, Rucidatta, 
Pragalbha and Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, whose works are unfortu- 
nately all unpublished. This study comes to the conclusion that 


the predecessors of Raghunatha are perhaps ‘those thinkers Of. 


the school who have contributed more to the development of 
the Navyanyaya though they are less known than that great 
dialectician of Bengal. Though Frauwallner in his -study included 
the-analysed passages of their works in the original Sanskrit, 
complete editions of these authors are urgently needed for a. 
historical study of Navyanyaya. Gopikamohan ‘Bhattacharya, 
a pupil of E. Frauwallner, devoted his thesis’ to Raghunătha 


TATTOO 
37. - Erich Frauwallner: Die Lehre von der zusitzlichen 


Bestimmung (upadhih) in Gaigesa's Tattvacintamanih. 
Vienna 1970. ` 


tant, In 1970 E. Frauwallner . 


ght’, where he collected and utilized the 


38. Erich Frauwaliner: Prabhakara Upadhyaya. WZKSO .. | 


IZ (1965), pp. 198-226. i 


39. Erich Frauwallner: Raghunatha Siromani. WZKSO X 


(1966), pp. 16-207; XI (1967), pp. 140-208; WZKSA 
XIV (1970), pp. 162-208. 5 ae 


40. Gopikamohan Bhattacharyya : Die Lehre von der vyaptih 


bei Raghunstha Siromapih. Dissertation, Vienna 1965. 
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Siromani:s doctrine of vyăpti and t 


translated and analysed the 
vyaptipaficakaprakarana, 


vyadhikarapaprakaraga and the siddhanta- 


laksanaprakaraga of the Tattvacintamapididhiti. At the moment 


a pupil of mine is working on Gangega’s ISvarănumănaprakarana. 


With that I should like now to draw Your attention to 
another field. In the old Nyaya as well as. in the older 
Părvamimămsă we have onlya few works extant and the earlier 


stages of the development of this school can atthe most be known ' 


through the controversies of. the opponents and from fragments, 
Fritz Zapgenberg in his dissertations studied the so-called 
Vrttikaragrantha 'from Sabarasvamin's Bhasya and 'exposed the 


_ epistemology contained there. -A critical edition with a translation 


of this section was published by E. Frauwallner?, This 
publication contains .also i Dignăga's controversy with the 
Mimamsa as found in his Pramapasamuccaya, and a study on 
Bhavadasa, an older Mimamsá author, now lost to us. In a 
shorter but nonetheless important article. E. Frauwallner made 
the attempt to sketch from the fragments of Kumarila's Brhattika 
a picture of this lost. work and showed that it is certainly later 
than and apparently a new edition of the Slokavarttika which 
was very probably revised in order to take into account the 
controversy’ with: Dharmakirti, Working on Magdanamigra’s 
Vibhramaviveka, L. Schmithausen studied historically the problem 
of error in the system of this thinker and wrote a thesis“ ‘on the 
development of the theory of error in India till the time of 
Mandanamiéra. He published this work together with 
Maydanamisra's Mapganamisra's Vibhramaviveka in 19659. ञ_ 19650. $ KS 
- 41. Fritz Zangenberg: Zur Erkenntnislehre der frühen 
-Mimămsă, . Dissertation, Vienna 1960. : 
' 42. Erich Frauwallner: Materialien zur.iltesten Erkenntnisle- 
: hre der Karmamimamsa. Vienna 1968. 


43. Erich Frauwallner: Kumsrila’s Brhaţţika. WZKSO VI 


: . 78-90. EN SR 
44 Ce eae tees : Die Entwicklung der indischen 
E Irrtumslehre bis Mandanamisra. Dissertation. Vienna 
1969; 822 i EE EE 
art . Schmithausen: Manganamisra’s i 
ae Mic einer Studie zur Entwicklung der 
: .. indischen Irrtumslehre. Vienna 1965, 
8-84 . EO. 
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d like to mention a subject-matter 
which, though not only related to Mimamsa, has a certain rae 
affinity to that system: the problem of the justification of sruti 
and smrti. On the one hand a dissertation on the Mimamsa 
proper ‘is being worked out by a pupil of mine dealing with 
Kumarila’s theory of codana; on the other hand D myself have 
recently published a historical study on Yamunamuni s interpreta- 
tion of Br. Si. 2,2,42-45*. This study occupies itself with the 
justification of the authority of the Paficaratra-tradition discussing 
to a large extent the respective theories of the Mimamsa. This 
work is at the same time a contribution to the relation between 
Vedanta and Paficaratra in the early stages of the Ramanuja 
school, because different otherwise lost interpretations .of those 
Brahmasütras from the standpoint of both the schools become 
apparent. Among them an anonymous Bhaşya has been 
partially reconstructed from the fragments in Sudarganasiri’s 
Srutaprakasika. È 


In this connection I woul 


To early Visistadvaita two dissertations have beeen devoted: 
the first elaborating Yamunamuni’s position regarding the. problem 
of knowing ७०११, the second discussing Yamuna's concept of soul 
and his polemic against advaita. Whereas the first was.approved, 
the second is still in progress. On Para$arabhatta, a Visistadvaitin 
ofthe 12th century, and his lost work Tattvaratnakara a detailed 
study is being prepared by myself, 


" Before I conclude a field of research remains to be mentioned, 
which has characterized Indology in Vienna to a large extent and on 
cL Mu IMS NL Neq RENE सकल 

46. Gerhard Oberhammer: Yamunamuni's Interpretation 

vou Brahmasătram 2, 2, 42-45. Eine Untersuchung zur 
Pancaratra-Tradition der Ramanuja-Schule. Vienna, 
1971. ; 


47. Roque Mesquita: Das Problem der Gotteserkenntnis bei 


Yamunamuni. Dissertation, Vienna, 1971. ` 


"48, Paraéarabhatta’s theory of inference was expounded by my- 
self with the help of fragments in Gerhard Oberhammer: 


Die Theorie der Schlussfolgeru i 
ng bei Paragarabhatta. 
WeKSO XII/XIII (1968/69), pp. 253-273, . 
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which I have deliberately not focussed your attention. I am referr- 
ing to Buddhism. Frauwallner devoted long years of work to the 
historical elucidation of the development of Buddhism and its 
schools, but when mentioning his publications I shall restrict 
myself to those works falling within the limits of our conference. 
In a research paper‘ he reconstructed Vasubandhu's Vadavidhi 
with the help of the available Sauskrit fragments giving thus a fairly 
good idea of the early Buddhist vada-textbooks. Ina monograph'* 
on the date of the Buddhist master of Law Vasubandhu, Frauwallner 
distinguished two Vasubandhus : One (ca. 320-380), the brother of 
Asanga, is the author of a number of Yogacara-works, the other 
Vasubandhu, the younger (ca. 400-480), is the author of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa as well as of the Vimsatika, Trimsika and Vijiiapti- 
matratasiddhi. This differentiation was confirmed by a later study: 
of L. Schmithausen, who basically relies on the analysis of the 
system of thought expressed in the different works of Vasubandhu 
and not on the mere analysis of biographical data. 


Special mention must be made of Frauwallner's important study 
“ Dignaga, his work and his development”, where he shows the 
historical development of Dignaga’s thought. A side product of 
this study, but nonetheless a very important one, was the discovery 
that Bhartrhari must have lived before the time of Dignăga, since 
Dignaga's Traikalyaparikşă opposes and rewrites the Sambandha- 
samuddesa o! Bhartrhari?. A sort of counterpart to this mono- 
graph on Dignaga is another paper‘ of Frauwallner on the order 


49. Erich Frauwallner: Vasubandhu's Vadavidhib, WZKSO 
I (1957), pp. 104-146. Fe 

50. Erich Frauwallner; On the Date of the Buddhist Master 
` of the Law Vasubandhu. (Serie Orientale Roma, vol. 3). 


Rome 1951. i 
51. Lambert Schmithausen: Sautrantika-Voraussetzungen in 


Viméatika und Trimsika. WZKSO XI (1967), pp. 109-136. 
52, Erich Frauwallner: Dignăga, sein Werk und seine Entwick- 
lung. WZKSO III (1959), pp. 83-164. 


. ibid. pp. 107-115. 
न ee : Die Reihenfolge und Entstehung der 


Werke Dharmakirti's. Asiatica, Festschrift fur Fr. Weller, 
Leipzig 1954, pP. 142-154. 
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and composition of Dharmakirti's works. In this article he scrutin- 
izes the order in which the works of Dharmakirti were written . 


and shows that the first chapter of the Pramünavarttika was 
originally an independent Hetuprakaraga - the first work ‘of 
Dharmakirti written in his youth. Of ‘the works of Dharmakirti 
not extant in the Sanskrit original E. Steinkellner reconstructed 
the Sanskrit text of the Hetubindu with the help of pratikas, 
Sanskrit fragments and: a Tibetan translation’. The result .is 
that we have a text which apart from slight variations corresponds 
practically to the original Sanskrit text: 


This much about the Sautrantika-tradition of Buddhism. 
Before summing up this section of my paper just a few words 
more on two other works of E. Frauwallner which deserve to be 
mentioned here. In his work ‘The earliest. Vinaya and the 
beginnings of Buddhist literature”** Frauwallner discovered and 
reconstructed a lost Vinaya-text as source. of the Skandhaka of 
the Mulasarvastivadins and the Mahasamghikas. This Vinaya- 
text written in late Vedic style exposes the rules for the monks. in 
the form ofa biography of the Buddha. It must have originated 
in the first half of the 4th century before Christ. The fact that 
a text of such an early time though lost could be traced through 
philological deduction is of no mean significance for the history 
of Buddhist literature. Of equal importance for the history of 
the schools of the Hinayana are the studies on Abhidharma"’, 
Frauwallner has been publishing for several years, which I would 
like to mention in spite of their dealing more. with non-Sanskrit 
sources in order to indicate to you the direction of Frauwallner's 
recent research. 


Ladies and Gentlemen ! I have come to the end of my paper, 
which, I am fully conscious, had to: be too much of a summary 
` 55, Ernst Steinkellner: Dharmakiri's Hetubindum. Paris I, Il. 55. Ernst Steinkellner: Dharmakirti's Hetubi 
E Vienna, 1967. — — S y SE Dee 
56. Erich Frauwallner : The earliest Vinaya and the beginnings 
SE literature. (Serie Orientale Roma 8). Rome, 
„57. Erich Frauwallner: Abhidharma-Studien. WZKSA VIL 
(1963), pp. 20-36 ; VIII (1964), pp. 59-99; XV (1971) 

DP. 69-121; XVI (1972), pp. 95-152, ` 
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in order to remain within the time-limit. Like the éruti in 
an Indian. music performance, the leitmotif of the historical 
scrutinizing and understanding of Indian philosophy has been 
present the whole time in the background of my talk. I know only 
too well that the historical and hence necessarily philological 
research in the field of Indian Philosophy becomes more and more 
challenged in modern times. The so-called * burning " questions 
involved in the confrontation ०0 diverse cultures seem to be all- 
absorbing and the reflection on. the past too academic! But if 
it is true that in order to understand our own thought and 
existence we have to reflect on our own roots in the past, and 
if it is further true that an idea, being past or present, reveals 
its content and its richness only to one who makes it conscious 
through concrete realization and not in a vague generalization, 
then it is our indispensable task today to see to it that the ideas 
of past thinkers are understood by us, as they were thought by 
them in their time, and to try to grasp their lasting value and : 
redeem them from falling into oblivion. 


In a further step we may of course try to confront this 
knowledge of our past with the problems of the present and reach 
thus a new understanding of them. But this is then perhaps no 
more the task of the Indologist. Ladies and gentemen; let me 
conclude therefore my talk with the expression of my firm belief 
in the historical dimension of our research work. 
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DHARMASASTRA AND ARTHASASTRA STUDIES 
IN GERMANY 


GUNTHER D. SONTHEIMER 
South Asia Institute, University of Heidelberg, Germany 


The present World Sanskrit Conference should be, I think, 
notso much devoted to the praise of Sanskrit but rather to an 
appraisal of what has been achieved and of. what ought to be 
achieved in future. { should like, then, to refer in this paper to the 
past research in Dharmagastra and Arthaéastra with special reference 
to Germany. 1 shall also refer to the predicaments and prospects of 
these studies. 


- At the outset let me report that’ recently a group of German 
Law Professors met in pursuance of a project which aims at com- 
piling a comprehensive work on the Legal theories of the world, 
namely, the legal theories of traditional Japan, China, Korea, 
Indonesia, Islam and, of course, Hindu legal theory. The meet- 
ing wasthe result of a slowly growing realization of how little 
authoritative knowledge and teaching material we have about , 
the legal theories of the world which could be used to acquaint 
the German law student with traditional legal systems beyond 
the all-pervasive Roman law and the mentality which goes along 
with it. i : i 

Before 1 refer to the present predicaments and prospects of 
research in Dharmasastra and Arthasăstra Y should like to give 
a short account of the studies in Germany since the last century. 


Two important Englishmen in the beginning of the last 
century, of course, stand at the Toot of the study of Sanskrit Philo- 
logy and Hindu Law, namely William Jones and Colebrooke. 
Especially Colebrooke represented the capacity of combining both 
philology and law.. No doubt. Colebro 


I i oke's work had its origin 
n eue P of those times when the British-but also 

e French who adopted different methods- inister 
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teristically the first edition of the Yajfiavalkya-smrti in 1846 
and the Gautama-dharmasütra in 1876 was by Friedrich Stenzler. 
The legal texts like the Yajfiavalkya-smrti and Manusmrti were 


just a branch of that discipline called Indology which in Germany 


originated in the time of Romanticism. During this period the 
eyes of the German scholars were opened for the civilizations 
beyond the Graeco-Roman world. It was simultaneously a period 
of Comparative Philology and of the search for common Indo- 
European cultural origins and traits, The legal texts were just 
a branch of that search. Teutonic laws stimulated such studies 
as 'Stenzler's work on divya'. But obviously there were much 
more immediately interesting subjects for the Indologist than 
the seemingly dry-as-dust Dharmasastra. ` Besides, poets, 
philosophers and scholars of that pericd "by studying the Indian 
civilization rather looked for the confirmation or parallels of 
their own ideas and theories. : 


It was an Englishman, the famous Sir Henry Maine who 
drew on sources of Teutonic law and Dharmagastra in his writings 
on the history of law and the history of legal institutions, 
particularly within the Indo-European family. But between 
Colebrooke and Maine much time had passed and Maine’ did not 
bother to learn Sanskrit. Even today his books are found in 
every law library in India and are revered as standard text-books 
by many Indian students interested in Hindu legal doctrine. 


"The attractive feature of Maine's books, e.g. Ancient law, 


published in 1861, was that he forthefirst time linked the Hindu. 
legal thoughts with the European legal systems and that he had 


LL C p 


l- Die indischen Gottesurteile in ZDMG vol. 19. pp. 661-82. 

` The subject was popular. See also e.g. E. Schlaginweit, 

Die Gottesurteile der Inder (München, 1866) and other 
works cited in Jolly’s Recht und Sitte, p. 146 


2. Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (Ist ed., 1861), Everyman’s 


Library, London, repr. 1954. Id., Village-Communities in 
3 


371 ; 

East and West, London, 1 ; 

3. See J. D. M. Derrett, Sir Henry Maine and Law in India, 
1858-1958. in “The Juridical Review ^; 1959; pt. 1, 


pp. 40 ff 
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insi into the Săstraic law. But on the whole 
cuc diab Dharmasăstra-he called the lawbook 
of Manu a priestly twaddle-are in many respects misleading, if 
not wrong. Though Maine himself warned against the importation 
of Western legal notions while explaining the Hindu legal system, 
Maine himself followed this practice. 


During this time also the famous slogan was born, which 


was applicable to the administration of Hindu law as well to the 
treatment of the Dharmasăstra legal system, namely that Hindu ` 


law was a “subject of Sanskritists without law and lawyers with- 
out Sanskrit”. Of course, we have later the exceptions of Sir 


: Asutosh Mukherjea and Mm. Kane. amongst others who 


combined both Law and Sanskrit. 


In Germany we had two trends of research in law at the end 
of the last century and the beginning of the 20th century. There 
was the German Historical School of Law which was founded 
by Friedrich Carl von Savigny (1779-1861) and there was the 
Ethnological School of Law which was interested in the customary 

. law of all peoples everywhere in the world. The idea behind the 
Ethnological School was that from the laws of all people in the 
world there was something to be learnt. But as a German 
professor told me one has the suspicion that the customary law 
of distant peoples was ascertained with the help of questionnaires 
‘designed on the basis of European experience, German social 
conditions and problems and the legal solutions thereof. 


Unintentionally there was thus also an importation of notions . 


and presuppositions which were alien t 
Supposed to investigate. 
for this point: whereas 


Western legal notions centered on ius, right, Recht, in the Hindu 


` legal system the emphasis is on duty. The founder of the Ethno- 
~ logical School, Joseph Kohler, 


customary law of the world and he 
law as well. The enemies of th 
what they called dilettantism. 


o the system one was 
There is e.g. one fundamental illustration 


i The German Historical School of law sawin the Roman law e 
„he non-plus ultra of the occidental development in law, Some — 


the Roman legal system and European - | 


looked into practically every —— 
16 was a contributor on Hindu | 
IS school sometimes objected to, | 


IS 


+ ५ » eee ee < आया 


- of the adherents of this school co 
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nsidered every dealing with the 


law of countries outside Europe rather a waste of time', One will 


agree that this was hardly the time to understand and interpret 
the true nature of the Hindu legal system. Apart from these two 
schools of law there were the German Indologists. Amongst 
them the most well known are Buhler and Jolly. Bühler 
even worked on the Digest of the Hindu law together with 
Sir, Raymond West, a judge of the Bombay High Court. 
But his knowledge of Sanskrit came rather too late to 
influence the Anglo-Hindu case law. Jolly was a Tagore 
Law Professor in 1883 lecturing on History of the Hindu Law of 
Partition, Inheritance, and Adoption (Calcutta, 1885). His work 
Hindu Law and Custom (Strassburg, 1896. Engl.transl, by B. Ghosh, 
Calcutta, 1928) is still a reference book besides Kane's History 
of Dharmasastra. But Jolly was after all a Sanskritist who had 
the task of taking notice of numerous legal texts and their mutual 
relationship and chronology rather than digesting them and 
moulding them into a comprehensive and untainted representation 
of the Hindu notion of what Dharma meant in the field of law 
and custom. His translation of Narada, first published in 1876, 
points to the general misunderstanding which bedevilled the 
appreciation of the traditional Dharmasastra. Thus Jolly says 
in the preface of the translation of Narada: “ But from an - 
European point of view it may be safely asserted that the 


. Naradasmrti occupies a far more distinguished position in the 


development of Hindu legislation than the code of Manu, perhaps 
the very highest..."*. And he continues: ** But what is perhaps the 
highest encomium that can be bestowed upon a Hindu law-book, is 
deserved by the civil law of the Naradasmrti, is that they are not 
mere theoretical rules and precepts, but suchas have, doubtless, been 
actually administered...”. Se 

i i icit: Western type of law being 

Jolly is thus quite explicit: the n ! 

न in Western types of courts which scholars tried to 


i i by Joseph Kohler on the 
, For an acrimonious attack p S 
ह Ste School of Savigny see Zeitschrift fur vergl. 

i haft, vol 33 (1916), p. 463 

2 pea PP or the Institutes of Narada, 
: London, 1876, p. XIX 
3. Ibid. 
$—85 


E 


. ap 


.than Narada, or whether t 


` He would have been’ pleased had he lived long enough to see the 


 ‘Breloer stand out. 


. East and West. The Arthasastra has been too often associated — | 


e (Wiesbaden, 1957) is an example of. the: | 
: GE TE which should have preceded much of © 
E (ed as ocen written on state, law and society in ancient India, Se 
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xplicitly and which seemed to be alone ` 


i implicitly or quite e n) 
zodiac er ला r or why Manu was more: effectiye ' : 


for quality. Whethe e d 
EE here was not quite a different approach :.. 


and different notions of law in Manu-these questions were never... | 
radically pursued. The psychology of Manu, his shrewdness ‘of » 
taking into account a heterogenous agglomeration of people, their: * 
mentality and their social system made him design a work which." 


was meant for Indians and not for the Western administrator ‘of. 


law. 


Nevertheless the work of critically editing: and ‘translating | 
numerous Dharmasastra works was in itself a great contribution .... 
making further research possible. This work was carried out by . 
Bühler, Jolly, Hultzsch, Führer, Johann Jakob Meyer and it should 
not bé under-rated for the fact that they all were Sanskritists but not 
lawyers. ; 

Buhler had regretted the romantic belief that India did not know 
history and his favoured subjects besides the legal texts were ` 
epigraphy and the semi-historical Jaina texts. He desired to get 
the sheet-anchors of research in Indian history and culture. 


discovery ofthe Arthasastra. The Arthasastra was suitable to 
contiadict that Tadia was all romantic and without reality. The 
Arthasastra initiated a wave of studies in Germany. Names like 
Jolly, Hillebrandt, Johan Jakob Meyer, Richard Schmidt, and 


„+ Especially Breloer may be singled out. His three-volume-study 
ee Arthasastra in German is less used than it deserves. But 
perhaps it sufiers this fate along with other studies on Kautalya in 


with many preconceived ideas which were never proved. 


d iti men World War the study of Artha and Dharma . | | 
Tiles, Hane 1. t Friedrich “Wilhelm, Ludwig Alsdorf, Pau — 
Raus iim Losch, Wilhelm Rau, and Walter Ruben. Wilhelm 2 

H Y on State and Society in Ancient India according 


: psychology, 


; ei better 
dE 
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Dieter  Schlingloft has written on the c 


onnection between 
Arthasastra and archaeological findings. He has also nearly 


simultaneously but independently of Professor Derrett of London 
written on the Arthasăstra and its contact with Dharma’ in 
Medhatithi’s commentary! Finally there is Hartmut Scharfe’s 
famous book on the Arthasüstra*, This book is especially typical 
of the trend of studies in post-war Germany. Firstly, we do not 
find anymore the pre-conceived, although well-meaning ideas and 
suppositions which marked some of the earlier works. Secondly, 3 
one senses that German scholars have contact with the .actual 
Indian context. It is easier now than before the war to visit 
India than in the last century when many scholars could. not see 
India or did so only in the evening of their life. Thirdly, this 


: does not mean that the base of their studies, the critical method 


of analysing Sanskrit texts have been abandoned. - 


In spite of all research done in the West and East and though 
we have the monumental work of Mm. P. V. Kane, we may ask 


` whether the Hindu legal system and Hindu legal theory has up to 


Dou been adequately represented? I think that especially the work 


`of Professor J. D. M. Derrett of London has shown that a penetra- 


ting analysis of the Hindu legal system and an attempt to explain 


_it in its own terms has yet a wide and promising range of possibili- 


ties. Against this background the modern development in Anglo- 
Hindulaw and the situation after the enactment of the so-called 
« Hindu Code” also represents a fascinating field of research. 


` Without leaving the methods of critical philology which have been 
. developed in Germany 


and elsewhere we should go beyond the 
texts :and explain the system in the context of Indian culture, 
and society. I think much of the past research in Hindu 


law has been hampered by the importation of notions about a 


"Ww in the West on the one hand and what has been called 


fa S i ra-Studien >, in WZKSO vol. 
1. Schlincloff, <‘Arthaéastra Stu pe E. 

A E Sa 1-38. Derrett, “ A Newly-discovered ntact 

zm ae ‘arthagastra and Dharmasăstra : the Role of 

Bharuci » in ZDMG yol. 115, pt. 1, 1965, pp. 134-152. - 


2 2. Scharfe, Untersuchungen zur Staatsrechtslehre des Kautalya, 
a; 3 127 = 


Wiesbaden, 1967. 
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n the other hand while describing Hindu 


an apologetic attitude o 
law. : 
We may refer to two examples and show as to how the 

philologist’s approach should be extended to establish what the 

traditional Indian $zstris had in mind when they composed their 

treatises and what they did not explain because it was not necessary 

in the society they lived. Professor Paul Hacker has shown how the 

anonymous Sanskrit literature should be approached to yield a 

historical sequence and data on the history of religion and 

philosophy’. According to him the re-occurrence of similar passages 

in different works, the same contents of a passage treated differently 

in different. works and the juxtaposition of the same topic in the 

same work treated differently are three points which have to be 
observed to arrive at historical conclusions. Hacker refers, for 
instance, to the fact that certain topics of law have been dealt with 
thrice by Manu who gives varying rules e.g. on the topic of niyoga 
and on the topic of eating meat. There are three rules in Manu: 
Firstly, there are animals, whose meat one may eat and there are 
animals whose meat may not be eaten, Manu 5, 11 ff. Secondly, 
killing of animals is only permitted, if they are killed for instance 
for sacrifice, Manu 5, 27 ff. Thirdly, there is an absolute demand 
for ahimsa, ibid. 5, 46 f. This may correspond to various stages of 
development, as Hacker says, because older Dharmasütras know 
only the first prohibition. But these three apparently contradictory 
rulings also reveal a part of the Hindu outlook and the sastraic law 
in general. Supplementation and interpretation of rules were left to 
the wise judge, because every decision required the consideration of 
ea than abstract principles of law. There was no problem which 

posed merely as a question of black and white. 


în Se SE wide range of possibilities of deciding and 
wah RES usiveness which made Colebrooke reject the 
ERE त iid of Jagannatha, which Colebrooke himself 
ण asta Mush courts needed clarity, certainty, and 
DEE ^ a way which was unknown to Hindu tradition. 
De ot Just a primitive editor of various traditional rules 

E meat by juxtaposing them. What he wished to do was to 


RE E 
‘1. In ZDMG, vol, 1 11, pt. 2, pp. 483 ff. | 


ERTS EY) yo 
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leave open different possibilities, He knew his Indian public well and 
he knew that the third strict rule would probably be on the long run 


the most attractive and effective from the religious and psychological 
point of view of a traditional Indian public. 


Let me give you another illustration of what I mean. If we 
consider the relationship between father and son in Hindu law 
and society one is inclined to start with a presupposition formed 
by the knowledge of Roman law and Western experience, namely, 
the patria potestas of the father and the eventual legal and social 
emancipation of the son. But the notion of patria potestas and 
the dissociation df the son can be exaggerated in the Indian con- 
text. In the Bra@hmanas we find texts on the identity of father 
and son and on the father making sadharanam with the son and 
the son making sadharapam with the father'. These texts along 
with texts on daya suggest that the real core of the Hindu joint 
family was not a big house with plenty of relatives but this 
relationship between father and son. This functional unity of 
father and son, their mutual duties in the material and religious 
spheres in respect of the whole family that is, past, present, and 
future generations, is even still basically recognized in the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956 (sec. 6). It is still very much alive in 
practice. : 


The French sociologist Louis Dumont posed the question— 
following suggestions of Professor J. D. M. Derrett—whether this 
Unity of father and son is not an essential Indian phenomenon as 
compared to the Western idea of individualism:. Thus a few 
passages in the Brahmanas, the term Sadharauam, taken seriously and 
literally and studied in the contexts of all the Sanskrit legal 
po EE 
6, 1, हु, 6-1. Aitareya Arapyaka 


1, Taittiriya-sam. 2 
2, 1, 8, 3 So 

i ibuti dian Sociology, vol. V, pp. 

i [5 at pci Mesue quee Te an Impedi- 
क MS Sociological Comparison and Indian History" in 
SEN Singh and Baljit Singh; eds., Social and SE 
Change, Essays in Honour of D. P. Mukherji, Bombay. 


pp. 226-48, at p. 248. 
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texts, emerges to be the basic concepts of Hindu family law and 
society’. n ; 
d basis of classical Indology and: the 
logists in East and West the study of ` 
te to. work ‘out and: establish the ` 
Once established they may then ' 

customs outside India leaving 

periority or regret of apparent D 


Without leaving the soli 
methods developed. by Indo 
sastraic law must thus concentra 
basic rules and legal concepts. 
be compared with laws and 
aside all praise of apparent su 
shortcomings. 


1. The : a eee eT : : 
in he Cates a been dealt with by-the present auto ` 
Law. De of Daya: A Comparative Study (Dipl. i 
and in The p UND of London, 1962, unpubl.) 
institution (bo. De SE : its evolution as alegal — 

T sita a! Le E 3 
1965, unpubl., forthcomi m University i of London 


- APPENDIX 
CONTRIBUTIONS. OF SANSKRITISTS OF HARYANA 
Rauta: केचन संस्कृतविद्ठांस! 


SRI RADHAKRISHNA SARMA, g 
Vishveshvaranand V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur 


` आहिमाळ्यात्‌ कन्याकुमारी यावद्‌ निसिेडपे भारते प्रवहन्ती 


: ` भागीरथीवेय गीर्वाणवाणी कस्य मनो न रञ्जयति! सकह-सम्प्रदाय-प्रवर्षकानां 
“astora अन्येषां च विदुषां विचाराः सिद्धान्ताश्च संस्कृतभाषायाम्‌ एव 
` निहितास्सन्तीति . निविवादम्‌। ud भारते 'निश्चिल्घमकृत्य संस्काराश्च 
संस्कृतमुखेनेव विधीयन्ते । अपठितोऽपि जनः आवं रवम्‌ अस्या: सरलं सरसं 


^ च समुच्चारणं अमन्दम्‌ आनन्दम्‌ अनुभवति पदे पदे | ऋते संस्कृतमाषा-. 


“7, Ms iis SEAN 


ज्ञानान्‌. न हि कोऽपि मारतीयसंस्कृतेभूततत्त्वं सम्य्ज्ञातुं प्रभवति । 


` भारतीया संस्कृतिनिखिळासु विश्वसंस्कृतिषु निनवेशिष्येन सातिश्चयं विराजते- 
.तराम्‌ । अत एव सर्वोऽपि भारतीयः संस्कृतसाहित्यम्‌ अघीत्यावगत्य 
` a तत्रत्यं रहस्यं तत्मचाराय प्रसाराय च प्रयतते। यत्नोऽयं भारतस्य 
` ` ` -सरमपरान्तस्थितेः तैस्तेः संस्कृतमाषाविजञेरकारि। अस्मिन्‌ क्षेत्रे हरियाणीये 
— ` ` विपश्चिदूमिरपि यत्‌ कार्ये इतं तद्‌. अत्र संक्षेपतः प्रस्तूयते | 


अन्थलेखनाऽध्यापनमेदेन च तेषां कार्यमिंद द्विधा विभक्तुं शक्यते | 


` . ` एके. संस्क्ृतविज्ञा: केवलम्‌ अध्यापयन्ति, अपरे चाऽभ्ययनकार्येण WD | 
.. wem वा पुस्तकानि ठिखन्ति उभयत्र हरियाणीयानां सहयोग; प्रशखः। 


यद्यपि स्वतन्त्ररूपेण हरियाणामान्तस्योद्ववो5मल एव । RA अस्येतिहासस्तु 


` . aan एवं पुराणः यावान्‌ भारतस्थेतिहासः। वस्तुतोऽस्मन्‌ हरियाणा- 
Y $ "प्रान्त एव भारतीया संस्कृति समुत्यन्ना वृद्धि गता च | अस्यैव प्रान्तस्य 
E. महरषिपरिपूतघरायां संस्कृतवाड्मयस्य प्राणस्वल्पा; वेदा: प्रादुरभवन्‌। अतेव 
E रला Br Rbr अन्येषां च दशनप्रन्थानां निर्माणः 
E: ` मुकारि |` Seëeg zap महाभारत TTT pu T 
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प्रान्तो Eë । mă संक्षेपतः कृते विचारे प्रतीयते यदू अस्मिन्‌, प्रान्त एव 
संस्कृतत्या55दिलोत आसीत्‌, यन्‌, निखिले भारतेज्यत्वे इग्गोचरीमवति। न हि 
Se अतीत एवात्र संस्कृतस्य प्रचुरः प्रचार आसीदू अपि तु साम्प्रतम्‌ अपि 
अनवरतं चलत्यये प्रवाहः | 

संत्कृतस्याध्ययनम्‌ अध्यापनं च सावकालिकस्‌ एव । परं. मध्ये 
मध्येडस्मिन्‌ प्रान्ते अनेक carea: संस्क्ृतविद्वांसो बभूवुस्तथा सन्ति, येषां 
यशोऽद्यापि सर्वत्र विराजते। एतेषु नाहम्‌ अत्र सर्वेषां Rage विषये 
हिखितु प्रमवामि। अतो ये सन्तीदानीं मम स्मृतौ dura एवात्र स्मरामि | 


करनाहक्षेत्रम्‌ 
कुरुक्षेत्रसमीपत्थग्रामवासिजनाः वाराणस्यां कृतवासाः संस्कृतेक- 


` जीविनां प्रमुदत्तशाल्निणाम्‌ आत्मजा: विशेषती वैदिकपण्डिता: श्रीविद्याधरशर्माण: 


अनेकेषां Cae रचयितारः सम्पादका: भूमिकालेखकाइच अभवन्‌ | 
परम-संख्यावद्विरेमिकोत्यायनश्रोतसूत्रस्य भूमिकायां संस्कृतस्य हास-विषये यद्‌ 
अलेखि तद्‌ इत्थ भवति - “एवं प्रतिक्षण eo उपेयुषीयम्‌ विद्या भाययति 
असान्‌ कदाचिद्‌ अचिरेणैवेयम्‌ आलानं तिरोदध्याद्‌ अस्माद्‌ इति | या 
हि धर्मेकतानस्थितावस्माक भारते देशे सर्वत्र सर्वोत्कृष्टतया समुज्जवति स 
प्राचीनेषु कालेषु। यस्याः परिषोषणाथम्‌ एव सर्वाश्व विद्या: सर्बाणि च 
शाल्लाणि eater कला भारते देशे परबर्तिताः, यस्याः परिज्ञानं विना5$त्माने 
Bopen एव न मन्वते स्म प्राचीनतभा: पण्डिता; | याम्‌ एवं च en 
अधुना स्वरूपापरिज्ञानेडपि श्रुत्यैव परस्‌ अईयायः, ताम इमाम्‌ सर्वथा 
परित्यनाम: इतभ्ना इव मातरम्‌ इति कियद्‌ अस्माकं शोकस्थानम्‌ इति 


बरिमावयन्तु सचेतसः | एव मतुकामाम्‌ इमाम्‌ तपस्विनीं विद्याम्‌ कथश्विद्‌ अपि 
उज्जीवयितुकामो5हम्‌ ?? इति। Kee 


संस्कृत - Sein एभिर्‌ एवानेके अन्थाः लिखिताः यथा: 
कात्यायनश्रौतसूत्रस्य सरलावृत्तिः, कात्यायनश्रौतसूत्रमूमिका च स्वतन्त्ररूपेण 1 | 
AG भान्ती, शतपथत्राह्मणभूमिका, शुल्बसूत्राणां व्याख्यानं च | | 


K 3 cm 
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श्रीवेणीराम:--विद्याघरस्यात्मजोञ्यस्‌ अनेकेषां संस्कृतमरन्थानाम a. 


वादम्‌ अकरोत्‌ | तेषु रुद्राध्यायी - नित्यकर्मपद्धति - प्रभृतय: प्रमुखा सन्ति | 


श्रीछज्जूराम: --महामहोपाध्यायेन सिशेजीग्रामवासिनानेनानेके scu. 
Wier, अनेकेषां च टीकाः कृता: | तेन रचिताः मन्थाः कुरुक्षेत्रमाहाल्यम्‌ ; 
दुर्गाभ्युद्य-नाटकम्‌ , साहित्यबिन्दु;, संस्कृतस्येतिहासश्व विशेषत: सन्ति | 
केन्द्रीयसवेकारेण पारितोषिक-प्रदानेनापि सम्मानितोऽयम्‌ | न्यायसिद्धन्तमुक्ताः 
वल्या: न्यायंदर्शनस्य वेदान्तसारस्य रुघुसिद्धान्तकोमुद्या महामाष्याहिकद्रयस्य 
निरुक्तस्य च टीका: कृता भाष्याणि च लिखितानि | LS 


माघवाचायेण यत्‌ किञ्चित्‌ संस्कृतस्य प्रसाराय प्रचाराय कृतं तन्‌. 
नाविदितचरं संस्कृतविदुषाम्‌। तलहिखिता अनेके ग्रन्थाः संस्कृतवाड्मयंस्य 
भाण्डागारं पूरयन्ति; तस्य पुत्रौ प्रेमाचाय-श्रीकण्ठशात्री च ges seal 
दिशि 1 न 


अम्बाला 


पण्डितदेवदत्तेन केशरिग्रामवासिनाउनेकपग्रन्थनिर्माणे कृतश्रमेण विहिता 
संस्कृतस्य प्रशंसनीया सेवा । स सम्प्रति अम्बाळास्थ = सनातनघम- 
संस्क्ृतमहाविद्याळये प्रधानाचाथपदस्‌ अलङ्करोति | सन्ति इमे ते मन्थाः यान्‌ 


अधिकृत्य तेन किमपि लिखितम्‌ - साहित्यदर्पणः, काव्यप्रकाशः, न्यायसिद्धान्त- 


मुक्तावळी-व्याख्याश्च कताः | 
हरिपष्पाचा्येण asf संस्कृतमहाविद्याळ्ये सम्पति प्रधाना- 
चार्यपदभाजा बहनि पुस्तकानि विरचितानि। येषु च पुस्तकेषु तानीमानि 
सन्ति-न्यायतिका, काव्यप्रकाशङतिका, साहित्यदर्पणडतिका, याशवहक्यस्वृति- 
कुलिका, मनुस्ट॒तिकुज्ञिका, वेदनिरकशाक्षा्थलतिका च | p 
हजारीलारः--रामरायसंस्कृतमहा विद्यालये प्रधानाचाथः काव्यनिर्माणे 


Vaman । एतैविरिचितानि पुस्तकानि यथा - प्रश्नोत्ती (पचम्रन्थ:), 


w 


संस्कतनहांकवि-दिव्योपाख्यानस , शिवपतापर्द्रावडी, कादुम्बरीशतक चेति | 
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सरस्वती--(मूतपूवाचा . भगवानदेवः) RRG 
पूम्‌ अबिष्ठातृपदस्‌ ega हरियाणा-सवैकारेण केन्द्रीयसवेकारेण च 
सम्मानिता महाभागा हमे सदैव संस्कृतसेवापरायणाः सन्ति गुरुकुरुत: 
प्रकाशिता एतैः सम्पादिता निर्मिताश्वानेके अन्थाः सम्ति। यथा- 
संस्कृतप्रबोष:, व्याकरणमहामाष्यस्‌ (सम्पूर्ण), SAN, BANER- 
सूत्राणि, कारिकाप्रकाश:, फिट्सूत्रप्रभतीनि सम्पादितानि सन्ति । 

विद्यानिधिना गैंसकुल-गुरुकुलर्‍य प्राचार्येणानेके संस्कृतळेखा अन्धाश्च 

लिखिता; | 

युषिष्ठिरमीमांसकेरद्यत्वे सोनीपतनगर-सविधे ब्रह्मदत्तजिज्ञासोः संस्थाने 
त्थितेरनेके अन्था विरचिताः | पत्रिका-माध्यमेन च संस्क्रतसेवा5द्यावंधि 
एतै; विधीयते | महानुभावानामेषामनेके sea: प्रकाशिता:। विशेषतः वैदिक- 
साहित्यम्‌ अधिकृत्येव व्यलेखि Rafe: | 


हिसार 


. सीतारामशाक्षिणा भिवानी-नामनगर्यो संस्कृत-प्रचाराय महती 
संस्था स्थापिता। अनेकेषां च statt अनुवाद: कृतः रिखिताश्चापि 
केचन अन्थाः। निर्त्य विस्तृतमाष्यं लोकप्रसिद्धं तेषाम्‌॥ अन्ये च 
तेषां अन्थाः संस्कृतसाहित्यम्‌ उद्दिश्य लिखिता मीमांसाप्रभृतय: सन्ति | 
सत्यदेववासिष्ठ: - महाभागैर्‌ मिवानीनगरस्थवैद्यपवरेरेते: egere qa 
या सेवा व्यघायि सापि न तिरोहिता विदुषाम्‌ । एतेषां अन्धत्रयं विद्यते - 
नाडीतत्त्वदशनम्‌ , सत्याग्रहनीतिकाव्यम्‌ , चतुर्मागात्मकं विष्णुसहलनामग्रन्थस्य 
विस्तृतं भाष्यं च । 
रामगोपालभहाभागेन हिसारनगरस्थेन हरियाणासवैकारसम्मानितेन 
कैन्द्रीयसवेकारप्रद्तपद भूषणाल्झ्ञारेणाळ्कुतेनानेकम्रन्थनिमाणकतपरिश्रमेण 
या संस्कृतसेवा विहिता सा चिरस्मरणीया | संस्कृतसाहित्यस्थ पठन-पाठने | 
SPER महानुभावस्य संस्कृतम्‌ अधिकृत्य कृतं यत्‌ कार्य वैते तन | 
RTf geg | अस्य परमुखगरन्या:-वैदिकव्याकरणस्य हो भागौ, Fee | 
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सूत्रव्याख्यानप्रभृतयः सन्ति । सम्प्रति चण्डीगद-विश्वविद्याल्ये रीढर-पदे काये 
विघीयतेऽनेन विदुषा | 


चन्दरशेखरशाल्षिणः — सफीदौनामनगरे संस्कृतपाठशालाखानशरंस्य 
संस्थापकाः सञ्चालकाश्च सदेव संस्कृतप्रचाराय यतन्ते À: सम्पादित 
“प्रात:स्परणम?? इति waren: मिवानिस्थन्रह्मचर्याश्रमेण प्रकाशितः | 


जयंदेवभट्टा;--नव्यव्याकरणस्य परमविद्वांस; । तेषाम्‌ एव कनिष्ठः 
त्रा साधुरामशाक्निणा काब्यप्रकाशम्‌ अधिकृत्य रघुपुस्तिका विरचिता । 
कुरुक्षेत्रस्थिता: स्थाणुद्त्तशर्माणः संस्क्ृतजगति छन्बाद्राः, प्रसिद्धेखाश्च 
तेषां संस्कृतवैदुष्यं प्रकटयन्ति। | 


ू्नारायण-काब्यती्महामागेरपि विद्वेश्वरानन्द्संस्थाने इतम्‌ अनेक- 
अन्थ-सम्पादनका्ं संस्कृतपत्रिकासु प्रकाशिता रेखाश्च तेषां संस्कृतवेदुष्ये 
प्रकटयन्ति | 


शित्रनारायणशाल्लिणा भिवानीनगरवास्तम्येनाद्यत्वे या संस्कृतसाहित्य- 
समृद्धिः क्रियते सा पर्वविद्तिव । अनेन अन्थत्रयं विरचितम्‌ | निरुक्तस्य 
पश्चाध्याय्या: निरक्तमीमांसाममूतयः, सन्तीतरेऽपयनके संस्कृतलेखा: | ` 


euer: ame अध्यापनकाये महार्थ स्वीयं 
समयं व्ययीक्ृत्य संस्कृतस्य प्रचाराय प्रसाराय च "EE सहृयोगोऽदायि 
. तेषाम्‌ अपि सहयोग: संस्क्रतमाषासंरक्षणाय संवधन नितरां स्तुत्य: | RAT- 
गतस्य संस्कृतविद्याया भारतीयसंस्कृतेश्वाधारमूताः सत्ति सम्मत्येते । एतेषां 
' समेषां Rasa दशदश सरति जनकभारतस्यातीतकाङ-भरचङिताया 
अध्ययनाष्यापनपरम्परायाः। इत्यंगूताः तपोषनाः मान्तेऽसदीयेऽेकेऽमवन्‌ 
सर्ति च। संल्छृताध्ययनपरायणेषु RERS औचन्द्रगणिमदामागा e ये 
गङ्गातटे गढसुक्तेश्वरे$्व्यापयन्ति स्म | दिस्ढी-सोनीपतयोमध्ये जादी नाम . 
गामे संस्कृतमहाविद्याळ्ये अध्यापकपदप seggt ला ee 
महाभागाः न केवर अध्यापन एव निपुणा अपि तु संस्कृतकाव्यनिमोणकुथळा 
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आपि सन्ति। गुडगोपा-जनपदे भगोळा नाम आमे संस्कृतविद्याल्यस् प्राचार्य 
हुकमचन्द्रशर्माण: संस्कृतसेवापरायणाः सन्ति | भिवानीनगरे A विद्यमाना 
amag इदानीं यावत्‌ संस्कृतसेवानिरता मिवानीस्थसनातनधमे - संस्कृत- 
महाविद्याल्यस्य Gaal: पण्डितसमाजे sept: पण्डितछज्जूरामशाल्लिण: 
afai अस्मिन्‌ एव नगरे श्रीनिवासशाक्लिणः पण्डितमुरारीलाल: छृष्णदत्तपन्त- 
साहित्याचा, राधेश्यामशास्त्री वी. ए. ve. ww. dL, देशबन्धुशाह्नि- 
प्रभृतंयो5नेके संस्कृतविद्वांसः सन्ति | महेन्द्रगढे मुरळीधरशाख्रिण: पुरा अनेकेषां 
संस्कृतमहा विद्याल्यानां प्रधानाचायपदम्‌ अलड्कृतवन्त: | अस्यैव जनपदस्य 
औीरामनारायणव्याकरणाचायः अद्यत्वे पटियाळा-नगरे संस्कृतमहा विद्यालयस्य 
प्रधानाचायपदे. विराजन्ते । गुडगावा-जनपद्स्य पण्डितदेवदत्तश्ास्रिणोडदयत्वे 
पिण्डेरिधाम्ति वेष्णवसंस्कृतमहाविद्याल्ये प्रधानाचार्यपदमलङ्कुवेन्ति । एतेषामेव 
तनयः महावीरप्रसादोऽपि संस्कृताध्यापक: संस्क्ृतसेवां बिंदघाति। वेरीग्रामवासिनः 
qase: संस्कृतस्य परमविद्वांसः कवितानिर्माणनिपुणाः प्रसिद्धतमाः Bes | 
रोइतकेऽपि गौडत्राहमणसंस्कृतमहाविद्याल्यस्य sal अध्यापकाश्च 
हरिनारायणाचारयः कपूरचन्दपरमृतयः संस्कृतस्य योग्यतमाः पण्डिताः | इत्येवं 
सत्वप्यनेकेंबु fag परिचयाभावाङ लेखगोरवभयाचच नात्र स्वेषां परिचयो 
दातुं शक्यते । दिग्दशनमात्रमेवेतद्‌ केवलम्‌ इति | et 


CONTRIBUTION OF TAMILNADU TO SANSKRIT. 
VEDAS, SASTRAS, KAVYAS Etc. 


Dr. V. RAGHAVAN 


The contribution of Tamilnadu to Sanskrit in the specific 
fields of Saivism and Vaispavism, ` Alaiikira, Music and Dance. 
have been dealt with above in separate articles (see pp. 427-477), 
The patronage to Sanskrit by the Kings of Tamilnadu and the general 
vogue of Sanskrit in the fields of religion etc. have also been 


"briefly indicated, mainly from epigraphic sources (see above 


pp. 421-426). In Vol. II pt. 1 of the Proceedings of this Conference 
devoted to the study of the influence of Sanskrit on the literature, 
thought and culture of the different areas of India, and other 
countries, six articles have dealt in detail with the impact 
of Sanskrit on Tamil literature, thought and culture from the 
earliest period of the Sangham anthologies (pp, 163-215 and 
226-232). In the present papcr, I will survey the contribution of 
Tamilnadu to branches of Sanskrit literature other than those 
already covered, except for some unavoidable references to 
names or facts already touched upon and for filling up of any 
omissions. 


The period of Sahaji, the second Mahratta ruler of Tanjavur, 
registered a high water-mark of Sanskrit activity in all branches 
in Tamilnadu; of the authors and works of this period I have 
given an exhaustive survey in the Introduction to my edition of the 
historical poem Sahendravilasa! by Sridhara Venkatesa Ayyaval, 
For reducing the length of my present paper, 1 shall not repeat the 
material in that account, except where brief references to it 
are otherwise needed. For modern Sanskrit writings, I have already 
published: two extensive surveys? and I shall therefore exclude the 


modern Sanskrit output in Tamilnadu from the present article. 


1. The Tanjore गा जाग Sarasvati Mahal series 54.1952. series 54. 1952. 


it writings" . Bull. XX 1956 

i Sanskrit writings’, Adyar Lib { 1956, 

अ SS m *Modern Sanskrit Literature? in the 
dm itya Akademi's Volume Contemporary Indian Writing, 
ies 1959 and (iii) J. of the Asiatic Society (Letters) IX. 


ii, Calcutta. 
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Next to Sanskrit and Pali, Tamil possesses the oldest literature. 
: The contact with Sanskrit is seen in Tamil literature from its 
i fest writings, the Sangham Classics. Therefore the side-lights 
विज -by Sanskrit expressions and by references to Sanskrit 
Eh re in early Tamil works are as valuable, although not as 
dor r ji , for the history of Sanskrit literature, as those afforded 


The very expression Veda and the Tamil renderings of descri- 
ptive names of the Veda as Sruti or the unwritten or orally handed 
down texts, the Vedic Brahmans and their epithets, such as those , 
who cherish the three fires and know the six 47845, the Tamil. ७ 
equivalent of the word Rsi, the-performance of Vedic sacrifices by’ 
Brahmans as well as by the Tamil Kings, knowledge of Kalpa and 
Dharma Sutras and the performance of marriages according to these 
texts (Kalpa, Karpu), the two Itihasas and their episodes, myths 
and worship of Siva, Vignu, Devi and Kumara; the festivals of 
Indra’s flagstaff, concepts of religion and philosophy like Dharma, 
Karma, Jiiana and Moksa, the actual influence of Sanskrit phonetic 
and grammatical texts from the Pratisakhyas to Pataiijali on the 
earliest Tamil grammatical treatise, of Bharata’s Natya Sastra on 
the same work and on the Tamil poem Silappadikaram, the 
Siitra-form of technical texts and the division of texts into 
Adhikaras, the impact of Manu, Mahabharata etc. on the great 
Tirukkural, of Sanskrit logic, including that of the Buddhists, on 
the poem Manimekhalai and of thc different Dar$anas on other 
poems like Nilakesi, all these have been shown by a number of 
writers? as also in the series of articles, already referred to, in the 


1. In this connection it may be pointed out that the title of 
the well-known Tamil epic Silappadikaram, composed of 
the words Silambu (Nüpura) and Adhikara, meaning a 
work dealing with the Anklet, follows in some way the 
Paninian Sutra * Adhikrtya krte granthe’. 

2. See e.g. Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri’s ‘An Enquiry into 
the Relationship of Sanskrit and Tamil’, University of 
Travancore, 1946, and *Sangham Works and Vaidikamarga' 
(Tamil) 1957; also: Prof. S. Vaiyapurai Pillai, ‘History - 
of Tamil Language and Literature’, New Century Book 
House, Madras-2, 1956. 


eg 
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Proceedings, Vols. I and II, of this Conference. In the post- 
classical ages, Particularly from the period of the Pallavas and the 
emergence of the S'aiva and Vaisnava saint-singers, the Nayanmars 
and the Alvars, the permeation of Sanskrit, the putting across of 
Sanskrit thought through the Tamil medium, Tamil works’ on 
“themes from Sanskrit, Tamil Versions, translations and adaptations 
-of Sanskrit works, all these increased and a steady integration of 
the two literatures developed. The Saivite hymns are replete with 
references to the Vedas and Vedic institutions and defended them 
against their revilers, the Jainas: one of the foremost of them, 
Jüsnasambandhar, is given the epithet * Vaidika-varana’, and 
the Vaisnavite hymns with reference to one of the earliest 
hymnists, Sathagopa, are described as *Vedas done into Tamil’. 


After the Kings of the Sangham period, the Pallavas and the 
Colas, and later their successors in different parts of Tamilnadu, 
notably the Nayaks first and then the Mahrattas, continued their 
patronage of Vedic scholars and scholars in the Sastras and 
general Sanskrit literature. The picture of Vedic culture and 
practices presented in the Tamil psalms of the Nayanars and Alvars 
is borne out also by the inscriptions and the Sanskrit literature that 
was produced in the Tamil country, e.g. the Avantisundari of 
Dandin, where there is graphic discription of the Vedic learning 
and life in the Agrahăras on the banks of the Kaveri (pp. 
195-6). Like transplantation of crops, the growth of Sanskrit 
literature in the South, particularly in the Tamil country, put forth 
a fresh vigour and beauty, and no wonder Tamil country provided 
the spring-board for resurgent Hinduism. Not only the SE 
of Sanskrit in general, but the preservation of the in recitat m 

f the Vedas, including the Saman-chants, nay the correc 
S : t itself, all these which have continued 


iation of Sanskri } 
ळत day and have provided men and material for the 
SC in modern times of Vedic traditions and Sanskrit 


S'astraic studies in other parts of India, give Tamilnadu a lustrous 
l place in the history of Sanskrit literature. ; 

the mention of a few luminous names 
4 tly on the frontline of authors of 
ches of Sanskrit will bear out the 
tribution of Tamilnadu: the pre 


Out of the vast galaxy 
which. shine forth prominen 
works in the different bran 
importance of the Sanskrit con 
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Sayana Vedic commentators Venkatamadhava of Coladesa and 


Bharatasvamin who wrote at Srirangam ; commentators on Kalpa 
Sütras of different Vedas like Karavindasvămin, Talavratanivasin 
(Andapillai), Matrdatta mentioned in the Avantisundari and above 
all Ramagnicit or Ramandar who is no other than the Vaişpava 
psalmist Viggucitta or Periyalvar, commentators on the Ramayana 
like the pioneer Varadarăja (Udali) and the later Govindaraja ; 
in Purăgic literature the texts of the Srimad Bhagavata and 
Sutasamhita, both of which bear evidences of having been composed 
in Tamil country ; in Advaita the pre-Sankara exponents Dramida 
and Acarya Sundarapindya, and Sankara and a host of his 
followers including Appayya Diksita, whose super-commentary 
Parimala completes the corpus of authoritative commentaries on 
the Brahma Sutras; and the later author of the Vedanta-paribhasa 
(Dharmarajadhvarin) ; Bhedabhedins like  Yadavaprakăsa of 
Kafict; Visistadvaita, a wholly Tamil contribution; similarly, 
Saivism and its leading exponents like Haradatta and Appayya 
Diksita ; in belles lettres, Mahendra Vikrama Pallava and the poet- 
laureate of the Pallava court at Kafici Dandin, the later Vedanta 
Desika and Nilakantha Diksita; in grammar, the early Haradatta 
(Padamafijari) and the later author of Balamanorama (Vasudeva); 
in lexicography the Vaijoyanti of Yadavaprakasa and the 
Nanartharaavasamkşepa of KeSavasvamin of Colade$a; and in 
Buddhism Dignaga and Dharmapala who hailed from Kăfici. 
The works of these writers from Tamilnadu gained all-India vogue 


and a place in the curricula of studies of the different branches 
of Sanskrit literature. 


From a comparatively early part of the post-classical period, 
there had been a tradition of polyhistors among Sanskrit 
writers of Tamilnadu, Already in the Pallava period we come across 
in the Kasakkudi Plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the 
royal Guru Jyesthapada Somayajin living at Puni, described 
asa master of the Vedas, Vedaügas, Smrti, Karmakagda and 
Jăanakănda, Loka, Yukti, Kalas, Kavya, Nataka, Itthasa, 
Purana etc; he was a Bharadvaja and his own Veda was 
Saman and he is described as a sweet singer of Samans 
(Svarasa-madhura-simaga), This tradition of  <Sarva-tantra- 
E who made a prodigious and versatile contribution to 
diverse branches of learning continued in Tamilnadu, The chain starts | 
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with Vedanta Degika who wrote in Sastra and Kavya and in 
Sanskrit and Tamil 115 works ; then Ratnakheta Srinivasa Dikşita of 
Satyamangalam in North Arcot District, a 
who wrote about a hundred works which included Advaita, Nyaya, 
works in other Sastras, and 60 poems and 18 plays: and his 
younger contemporary the famous Appayya Diksita, author of 
104 works in all branches of Sanskrit: Ratnakheja's son Raja- 
cidamani Diksita, who. moved south towards the Tanjavur 
court and wrote about 30 works in all Sastras; an elder of 
the latter's time, the great Sākta writer Bhăskararăyamakhin, 
who wrote 42 works in diverse branches and to whom the 
Mabratta King gave a whole village named after him ; among 
writers of the next cadre, Ghanasyăma of the Mahratta court in a 
subsequent period; and Upanişadbrahmendra (Ramacandrendra) 
of Karici, who besides commenting on all the 108 Upanisads wrote 
several works in other branches, Advaita, Bhakti, Ramayana, music, 
etc. 


Versatility and coverage of more than one Sastra was quite 
common even among those who wrote lesser number of works. 


When King Sahaji gave away a whole village to Sanskrit scholars, . 


the number of land-portions given to each scholar was according 
to the number of the Sastras he had mastered. 


Many of the gifted Sanskrit scholars and writers of the Tamil 
country, particularly of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, went 
abroad and were patronised in other areas of the country and the 
rulers there. This was so particularly in Kerala where the rulers 
of Calicut, Trivandrum, Cochin and the lesser Chiefs warmly 
entertained Sanskrit writers from Tamilnadu. An account of the 
contribution of Tamil Sanskritists abroad would naturally form 
part of the contribution of those areas outside Tamilnadu, oc as 
those of Telugu or Maharashtrian writers patronised in Tanjore 


or domiciled there would form a legitimate part of our present 


i itists abroad cannot 
survey. Still reference to some Tamil Sanskritists a 


be avoided. 


The role of the local rulers in the patronage, already touched 


i it had always flourished 
emphasised, as Sanskrit i 
SEO SE The Pallavas and Cola Kings led by 


on of their po i ti ligi " literature 
reas D wer, learning, devotion to re fos ० r 
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inscriptions as well versed in different branches of : Sanskrit 
learning, and the whole dynasty according to the inscriptions Was 
Brahman, tracing their beginnings to A$vatthaman. The Kasakkudi 
Plates ofthe Pallava King Nandivarman call Pallavas ‘Pandita- 
matis'; the same king is described in his Udayendram' Plates as 
an adept in composing not only Kavyas, Natakas and Akhyayikas, 
but also the different kinds of literary feats mentioned among 
the sixty-four arts. A leading ‘Pandita’ among them is Mahendra 
Vikrama, versatile genius, and author of two  farces 
(Prahasanas). A 6th century Pallava inscription at Rajasimhe$- 
varam (SII. 1. 24) gives the King the epithets of Trayipatha, Saiva- 
siddhanta, Agamapramapa, Agamanusarin, Itihasapriya, and 
Sastra-drsti. Rajendra Cola I is called in ‘his inscriptions 
“Panditacola.” Kopperuăcingadeva of the 13th century calls 
himself ‘Sahitya-ratnakara’. 


The inscription of the Pallavas and Colas are themselves good 
evidence of the vogue of the Sanskrit muse in this part of the 
country. They are written in diverse metres, in fine classical 
diction, displaying a facile command of the poetic style and 

: marked by figures of speech (Alamkaras), Alliteration, Upama, 
Utpreksa, Vyatireka etc., and play on’ words (Sleşa). In the 
descriptive part narrating the dynasty of the Kings and the 
qualities of the particular reigning King, which is always in such 
Sanskrit, these charters are verily Khanda-kavyas. As examples, 
we may refer to the Tiruvalahgadu Copper Plates of Rajendra 
Cola I (SII. Ill. iii. pp. 383-439) where the Sanskrit partin 271 
lines was the composition of poet Narayana, son of Sankara (61. 136); 
the Anbil Plates of Sundara Cola (EI. XY pp. 44ff.), the Sanskrit 
part of which was composed by Madhava Bhatta Yajvan of Paragarya . 
Gotra and pupil of Stinatha; the larger Leyden Plates of Rajaraja 
I and Rajendra I (EI. XXII. pp. 213-266) making a grant to the 
Buddhistic Cilamanivarma Vihara in Nagapattana, the Sanskrit 
part of which was composed by Anantanărăyana of Vasistha 
gotra of Koftaiyur GL 39); and the Kanyakumari Temple 


Inscription of Virarajendra (Travancore A i : 
h es 
III. pp. 87-158). rchaeological Seri 


ANY the Colas, the Telugu Nayak Chiefs at different centres 
of Tamilnadu, who set themselves up as Kings on the fall of the 


H 
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Vijayanagar Empire continued . the patronage: Ratnakhefa 
Srinivasa Diksita was the jewel at the court of the Chiefs of Chenji 
in North Arcot District ; Appayya Diksita received ‘Kanakgbhiseka’ 
from the ruler of Vellore; Govinda Diksita, Advaităcărya, musician 
and poet, was Minister at the Tanjore Nayak Court; the extensive 
patronage of the Mahratta rulers who succeeded at Tanjore has been 
referred to already and will recur often in the sequel; the greatest of 
them, Sahaji, was called ‘Daksina Bhoja’. Nilakaptha Diksita was the 
shining light of the Madurai Nayak Court. Gopalakrsna Sastrin 
was the Guru and his classmate and foremost Advaitic Sannyăsin- 
Siddha of the time, Sadasiva Brahmendra, the patron-saint of the 


Pudukotta State which till recently was the venue of an annuai. 


Sadas of Sanskrit scholars. At distant South, Egayapuram, small’ 


but active promoter of Sanskrit, Tamil, Music and Dance;*had:" .. 


ण 320 a 
Svami S‘astrin and the famous Sanskrit composer Ve £ 


Diksita. 


inspirers of Sanskrit writings. Mahakavyas on the celebrated 
deities at Cidambaram, Madurai etc. were written; plays also 
took the same divine themes; a great part of the vast literature of 
Saivite and Vaisnavite Agamas was written in the Tamil country, 
round about well-known shrines as their internal evidences show!. 
There is not a big or small shrine in Tamil country, dedicated to 
some Deity, which does not have its holiness or glory set forth in 
a Sanskrit text; this Sthala or Ksetra Mahatmya literature, - many 
Of these texts are excellent compositions embodying religious and 
philosophical material—forms indeed a considerable mass. 


Mention has already been made of how the Vedas, Vedaigas, 
sacrifices etc., were known to the ‘Tamil Sangham literature. With 
the Tamil hymnists, the Nayanmars and Alvars, aman ` 
renaissance of Vedic faith and practices under the iae elp » 
the Kings of Tamilnadu. We already saw how the : Wu 
Cola Kings played their part in this बह E ae 
rolls on Mr E WË E Vedas. 7 
ae have deale wi this în my brochure “The Pes SE ‘The Present Position of 


I. See my Foreword to the Sriprasna Samhita, Kendriya Skt, 
र Vidyapitha, Tirupati, 1969. 
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has! and I shall refer here to the 
few more bearing on the state of 
Vedic tradition in the Tamil country. The inscription recording 
the donation of Pattalamangalam by a subordinate of Pallavamalla 
mentions Vedic scholars, two of whom followed the Hiranyakeitya 
school of the Krsna Yajur Veda, two who were Kramavids, seven who 
knew the six Aügas (Sadangavids), and four who knew the three 
Vedas (Trivedins). The Tandantottam Plates (SII. II. pp. 531-5), 
mention 108 Caturvedins, twenty Trivedins, ten Kramavids and 
twenty Sadangavids; these include several Chandogas, four 
Hiranyakesins, two Agnivesyas, three Vaikhanasas, several 
Somayajins, three Sarvakratu Yajins and one Agnicit-sarvakratu- 
vajapeya Yajin. The same Plates which give the Sutra and 
§akha of each of its 244 donees, mentions the Sakha-names 
Pavaliya four times, Kalarca twice and Vaseni once (SII. 
Ibid). We shall come to these names again. In the Charter 
relating to Pullür (N. Arcot Dist) of the 33rd year of the 
Pallava King Nandivarman, we come across 108 Brahmans 
among whom were several Trivedins, three Caturvedins, two Vasenis, ` 
three Chandogas, numerous Sadangavis, (Sadaügavids), two 
Kramavis ( Kramavids), five Somayajins (Kathaka Somayajins) and 
one belonging to the Hiranyakesiya Sutra. Coming to the Cola 
times, the College at Ennayiram (Rajaraja-Caturvedimangalam) of 
- Rajendra T's time (1014-44 A.D.) provided for 340 residential 
students and fourteen teachers; of the 270 Junior students 
(Brahmacarins), forty studied Vyakarana and the rest the Vedas, 75 
Rk and 75 Krsna Yajus ; twenty Vajasaneya (Sukla Yajur Veda) 
and twenty Chandoga and Talavakara Saman, ten Atharvaveda 
(i-e. Paippalada), and ten Baudhayana Grhya and Kalpa. At Uttara- 
merür in the same King’s time, land was set apart for the cultivation 
of the Balivrca school (Rv.) In the College at Tribhuvani, in 


Cola Rajadhiraja’s time, the Satyasadha-Hiragyakesiya school was 
cultivated. 


Vedic Recitation and Vedic Sak 
inscriptions cited there and a 


S This Was a continuous process as the Epigraphy of the whole 
Tamil region shows. Agraharas freely gifted to Vedic Brahmans 
renee SS Fy a 
1. Published by the Veda Dharma Paripălana Sabha, 
Kumbhakonam, at the time of the All-India Vedi¢ 
Convention in Delhi on 12th-19th Oct, 1962, 


e 
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were called Srotriyam Villages and Caturvedimangalams, both of 
which underline their Vedic character. The names of Vedic 
Sakhas Pavaliya, Vaseni, which are Tamil forms, show how the 
Vedic tradition had estabilished itself in the Tamil country; 
Pavaliya, which occurs elsewhere 8150 in Tamil literature, means 
Bahvrca; Vaseni is Vajasaneya. A village given to Vedic Brahmans 
was also called in the inscriptions Kidaippuram, e.g. Taittiriya 
Kidaippuram; Kidai is Kilai and is a Tamil rendering of the 
Sanskrit name Sakha. 


We may note also the mention of the Chandoga and 
Talavakara schools of Saman and tlie Atharvaveda cultivated in 
the Tamil country. Chandoga refers to the Kauthuma school 
which continues now to be the largely prevalent school among 
Tamil Samavedins. Talava means music and Talavakara is the 
old name of the Jaiminiya Saman school. The Kenopanisad, it 
may be remembered, is called Talavakaropanişad. Once this 
school of Săman was fairly widespread in the Tamil country 
and even now there exist some small pockets of Jaiminiyas and 
a few who practise S&man-chanting according to this school. 
It is interesting to note that in 998 A.D., according to an ins- 
cription at Kamarasavalli, presents were given to those who recited 
the Talavakara Saman; and in another temple, at Pandaravadai, 
during the Ardra festival, a competition was held in the recitation 
of the same school of Saman (Jaiminiya). 


From the Pallava times onwards, we know from inscriptions 
of an institution called Ghatika or Ghatika-sthana. This seems 
to have started as the King's own centre for Vedic studies and 
gradually grown into a general educational institution and then 
into a venue for the conduct of local affairs. The King was 
generally the patron of the Ghazikasthana. The best me 
example of the Ghatikasthana is the one at Karci figuring in E 
Talagunda inscription of the 4th Century apami w ius 
that Mayüravarman, the founder of the Ka m a eh 
entered it for study and debate, had a quarrel w 


horseman, left the Ghatika and founded his kingdom. reom n 
many references in the Pallava epigraphs, and in some 4 the 
Cola tima too, it is clear that the mes too, it is clear that the Ghagikasihana was een 
aro == 11-13 of my brochure on Vedic Recitation already 


referred to. 
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primarily intended for teaching and learning the Vedas.!. This 
institution was peculiar to Deccan and the Tamil SS From 
a discussion in the Advaitic texts Anandsnubhava 5 Nyayaratna- 
dipavali and Igtasiddhivivaraua, on the question of the genuine- 
ness of certain Vedic passages, it appears that Ghatikas were not 
known in other parts of the country. 


From this account of the preservation and promotion of the 
tradition of Vedic recitation, we must now turn to the production 
of literature in the field of Vedas. As early as the 10th century A.D., 
we have clear evidence on the tradition of writing commentaries 
on the whole texts of the Vedas in the Tamil country. 
Madhava, son of Venkatarya, wrote a commentary on the 
Rgveda under a King referred to by him as ‘Jagatam ekavira’, 
who has been identified as the Cola Parantaka I (907-952 A.D.). 
Madhava, who is quite informative, says that he was a Kausika, 
that his grand-father was Madhava, mother Sundari, maternal 
grand-father Bhavagola, a Vasistha, younger brother poet 
Sahkarsana and sons Venkata and Govinda. He lived in the 
Cola land, on the southern bank of the Kaveri at a village 
named Gomati which, it is surmised, is Tiruvaduturai in the 
Tanjavir District. 


Different from this Madhava is his namesake who also lived 
in the same village Gomati, and wrote twelve Anukramaris for the 
Rgveda, the last being of the nature of a commentary-Akbyăta; 
Naman, Nipăta, obscure Padas, Vibhakti, Svara, Samaya, Rsi, 


1. See ‘the Ghatika at Kanchi’, S. Gurumurthy, Dr. 
V. Raghavan Shashtyabdapurti Felicitation Volume, 
Madras, 1971, pp. 151-8. 

2. See the verses quoted in the Introduction to the edition 
of this commentary in TSS. 96, pp. 5-6: 

श्रीवेइटायेतनयो व्याचिकीषति माधवः | 
Deg निवसन्‌ कश्चित्‌ सल्यमालिषु dar | 
नदीमाश्रित्य निवसन्‌ कावेरीं लोकमाश्रिताम्‌ ॥ 
तीरभाश्नित्य निवसन्‌ कावेर्या दक्षिणं सुखम्‌ | 
चोलेघु निवसन्‌ ग्रामे गोमत्यायैः समाश्रिते | 


See also C. K. Raja, Intr. to d Madras 
University, 1932, p. 16, Rgvedanukramani, | 
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Chandas, Devata, Itihasa and a commentary?. 


र Tamilnadu produced a commentator on the Samaveda also. 
This is Bharatasvamin who wrote in Stiraigam when the Hoysala 
Virarümani tha (1255 A. D.) was Staying there. The Hoysalas 
who : had stárted participating in later. Cola politics had their 
seat in Sriraigam. Bharatasvămin says in the introductory verses 
of his Samaveda Bhasya : 

होसळाधीश्वरे एथ्वीं रामनाथे प्रशासति i 
व्याख्या कृतेयं क्षेमेण श्रीरङ्गे वसता मया || 

-P. 7, Dr. C. K. Raja's edn., Adyar Library. Series, 26, 1941 
See also the colophoaic verse on p. 99. 

Bharatasvămin belonged to the Kasyapa Gotra, his teacher 
was Naganatha, father Narayana and mother Yajiiada : 

इत्थं श्रीभरतस्वामी काश्यपो यज्ञदासुतः | 
नारायणायेतनयो व्याहयत्साम्रामचो इखिला: ॥ 
: | -P. 410 ibid. Col. verse 

On the Samaveda Brăhmaga, the Samavidhana also, Bharata- 
svămin wrote a commentary.’ 

In the well-known work on Natya and Alankara Sastras, the 
Bhavaprakasa (GOS XLV), its author Saradatanaya says that he 
belonged to a place near Merüttara, which as the editor suggests?, 
‘may be Uttaramerür in North Arcot Dist., an active cultural centre 
in the Cola days. Saradatanaya says here further that his great 
grandfather Laksmana wrote commentaries on the Vedas called 
Vedabhişana. 

तस्य लद्ष्मणनामासीदू विप्र: कारयपवंशज: | 

वेदानां भाष्यमकरोदू नाम्ना यो वेदभूषणमू ॥ | E 
This Laksmana’s date can be d as the middle of the 12th 
century AD. from Saradatanaya s own dates. 


E Anukramapis in Rgvedanukramagi, 
1932, and his Introduction there; 
a Pitha, Tirupati, 1964. 


of eight of ee 
University of Madras, c 
2. Printed, Kendriya Samskrta Vidy: 
Introduction 0. 12 
4. Ibid. p. 76. 
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as pointed out earlier, started in 
the Pallava period, must have included the exegesis of the Vedas. 
It is wellknown that Ramanuja mentions a long line of commen- 
tators on Veda and Vedanta but there is no way of knowing which 
of these early writers wrote on the Veda and which on Vedanta, 
The position is clearer, as we shall see presently, so far as the anci- 
llary Vedic literature of Kalpa Sütras is concerned, where, 
when commenting on Srauta, the related Mantras have also to be 
elucidated. In the case of at least one outstanding personality of 
this period, Ramagaicit, of whom we shall have more to say under 
Srauta, there is some clue that he commented on the Veda also, in 
addition to the Srauta. As pointed out by Bhagavad Datta’, the 
Trikandamandana appears to say that Ramagnicit or Ramandar 
wrote a Bhasya on the Mantra Brahmanga. Haradatta, whom also 
we are meeting again under Kalpa Sutras, as also under Vyakarana, 
was another wellknown writer of Tamilnadu, whose many works 
include a Bhasya on the Ekagnikapda or Mantraprasna (two 
Pragnas) of the Kyy., published in the Mysore Oriental Library 
Series 28 (1902). Of Haradatta's age, nativity etc. we shall speak 
under the Kalpa Sutras. : 


The Vedic renaissance which, 


One Naidhruva Venkatesa, pupil of Caturveda Srinivasa, 
whose definite date is not known but who was certainly a late writer, 
produced a resume ofthe Bhasyas, obviously of different authors 
like Bhatta Bhaskara and Sayana-on the Kyy. This work is known 
from two mss., MD. 15714 and MT. 6626 and bears the titles Kyv. 
Samhitabhagyasamgraha, Vedarthasamgrahasara and Yv. Bhagya- 
samgrahasara. On the Samaveda too, a commentary was produced 
by a later Madhava, son of Narayana; of this, called the 
Chandasikabhasya, there is an incomplete copy in ms, (MT. 5477). 


Ofthe several Suktas in the Rk and Yajus, three attained 
Ze importance. From early times the Satarudriya, Rudradhyaya, 
de et simply Rudra, forming part of the Yajurveda, had 

Spe a E } religious significance and expiatory efficacy; 
mmi nayi SS on this ground, in homes and temples as part 
swing t thi orms, of worship, and even as pure Japa, is in full 

8 to this day. Similar importance attached to the Purusasukta 


- L. Vaidik Vaimayaka Mer E Vaidik Vanmayaka Ttihas I. ii, pp 47-8 
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of the Rgveda, found with some differences and 
other Vedas too; a third Sakta venerated, recited and employed in 
the same manner is the Srisukta, which however occurs in Khila 
hymns of the Rgveda. These three, the Rudra, the Puruga and the 
Sri Saktas' had naturally attracted the attention of commentators 
in South India and the’ Tamil Country. On the Satarudriya, the 
largest in this triad, Vehkatan&tha, to whom we shall come again 
under Advaita, wrote a Bhasya, which is noted in some mss. as the 
work of his Guru Abhinava Sankara. Veikaţanătha belonged to 
Vilangudi village in Tanjavur Dist. of Tamilnadu as mentioned by 
his well-known pupil Dharmarajadhvarin, at the beginning of his 
Vedantaparibhaga. Venkatanitha's Rudraprasnabhasya has been 
printed at Kumbhakonam and Srirangam (Vani Vilas Press). The 
Tamil Vaignava commentators naturally devoted attention to the 
Purugasukta; Rariganstha (Adyar 1.625), Devaraja (ib. 626; MT. 
6403) and Gomatha Ranganatha (MD. 212): who was a resident of 
Urdhvagrahara (Melür?) and was son of Munnayarya(?) and pupil 
of Sarvajfia and Sundararaja. There is one more Bhasya on the 
Purugasukta by Gautama Ranganatha, pupil of Mukundanărăyana 
and a Satakratuyajin (MT. 5090) but from some common verses 
at the beginning, the above two Ranganathas and their Bhasyas 
appear to be identical. ‘Gautama’ may be a wrong reading for 
‘Gomatha’ or more probably-vice versa and ‘Munnayarya’ may be a 
popular form of 'Mukundanărayagărya'. Raügar&manuja-muni, the 
vi$. adv. commentator on the Upanigads, wrote also a Bhagya 
on the Purusasikta (MT. 2299(a); and a Vidhüla Varada- 
vallabha, son of Devarăja, interpreted the P. Suktain his C. 

i identifying the Purusa as God Varadarsja at Kajici 
Sararthadipa, identifying Raüganatha, 
(MT. 783). On the Sriszkta, another Gomatha Raiganstha, 
a Sannyasin, wrote a Bhasya (MD. 24, 25) which has been edi- 


i i he 

fi 1.१ There is an early and reputed writer of t 
ted from Pud NEE रय Natijiyar, and Narayan 
and who was, before his conversion, 
This is an elaborate 


Srivaisnava heirarchy, ae 
Muni, pupil of Parüsara Bhatia, im 
the advaita Vedantin known as MS UH BH UE Advaita Vedantin known as Madhavasüri 
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commentary and important for its treatment of Sri (Laksm!) in Śri- 
vaişņava theology. That this enjoyed an authoritative status is 
clear as it is. quoted by Vedānta Desika. Govindarāja, the well- 
known commentator on the Valmiki Ramayana wrote a com- 
mentary on the Srisukta (MT. 22290). 


Literary activity in the field of the Kalpa Sutras, the Srauta 
and Griya, is only to be expected from the widespread references to 
the Vedic Sakhas and related traditions in the early epigraphy of 
Tamilnadu. ; : 


The earliest names that we hear about in the Tamil region as 
commentators on Kalpa Sutras are those of Bhavarăta and 
his son Matrdatta. Dandin, in the introductory autobiographical 
account in his Avantisundari (pp. 13-4, TSS. 172, 1954) describes 
Bhavarăta as a Kalpasutratikakaára and his(?) second son Matf- 
datta as ‘ Mantrarthatattvavyakhyanacatura’. These two, as also 
some other friends of Dandin, are said to have gone to Mahamalla- 
pura (Mahabalipuram) in advance and to be waiting there to meet 
Dandin. Now there are mss. and works in the Kalpa Sutra branch 
that would make us attach weight to the information in the Avanti- 
sundari. In MT. 5507 there is a Jaiminiyasrautasutrabhagya by a 
Bhavatrăta, son of Matrdatta, descended in the line of Rşis 
Măţhara and Ka$yapa, and belonging to Samaveda. In the 
Trivandrum ms. of this work (L. 321) there are some additional 
verses here which mention further that the Samaga family descended 

‘from Mathara was living at the Agrahara called Vasisthakuti in the 
Cola Country, which is Tittakuti near the present Railway station 
Tițțai.? One Hastisarman of this family of Samagas of Tittakuti 
- migrated to Kerala. Hasti$arman's son was Matrdatta who married 
„ the daughter of Brahmadatta of the Visvămitra gotra. Matrdatta’s 
son was Bhavatrăta and it is he who wrote the Bhașya on the 
Jai. fr. sū. In the text of the Avantisundari based on a single ms. 
full of gaps and errors, there is an obvious gap between the words 


l. See JOR., Madras, XIX. pp. 162-4, S. Venkitasubramoni 
Tyer, * Matrdatta, a Friend of Dandin’. 
2 pier is an interesting Ksetramahatmya text in Sanskrit on 
Pee place called * Daksinakutiksetramahatmya ^ 
published by a loca] magnate of Tittakudi in 1938, 
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“ भवरातनाश्नः पुव: and agami द्वितीयः, ? for, we are not told what 
the name of the son of Bhavarata is and obviously * तत्पुत्राणां ' immed- 
iately after ‘ पुत्रः? cannot go directly to Bhavarăta, but only to an 
intermediate member of the line, a son in all likelihood. This 
missing name is evidently Hastisarman supplied by the Trivandrum 


ms. mentioned above. That the two Matrdattas,-of Dandin and the 
mss. ofthe Srauta Bhasya-are the same is borne out by the close 


similarity of the words which explain the name Matrdatta in both 


works. 


This Bhavarata(trata) wrote also a Bhasya on the Kausitaki- 
grhyasütras and it was edited and published from the University of 
Madras.' Of his father Matrdatta’s works we have commentaries on 
the Satyasadha (Hiranyakesiya) Srauta and Grhya Sutras. See 
Ananda§rama 53, pt. 8 and J. Kriste’s edition, Vienna, 1889. In the 
Sankhayana Grhyasaügraha of Vasudeva, a Brahmadatta is men- 
tioned asa commentator on Sarikhayana Grlya.® It is likely that 
this Brahmadatta is the father-in-law of Matrdatta and maternal 
grandfather of Bhavatrata. If we work from the date of Dandin, of 
whom Matrdatta was à contemporary, we may place these two 
Kalpa Sutra commentators in the 7th-8th centuries. 


We come now next to one of the foremost personalities among 
the exponents of the Karmakanda, Ramégnicit, of Kausika gotra, 
author of the Vrit on the Apastamba Srauta sutras and the Bhasya 
thereon by Dhürtasvamin, published in two volumes in the Mysore 
Oriental Library Ser. (No. 87, 1945.). Ramignicit is known pen 
Ramandar, Andar being a term of respect, and as Vignucitta. Jt M 
been shown on the evidence of an observation of Veikaţană a 
Vedanta Desika in his Rahasyatrayasara that this SE is 
none other than the Tamil Vaisnava saint-hymnist SE : of 
Bhattanstha. Internal evidence, especially the expatia E y 
UU ME m 2 

1. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Mad. Uni. Skt. Ser. 15, 1964. Sce 
NCC. ४. pp. 118-9. ; 
See ibid., Introduction, p. Ixx. 


XXXV. i the Mysore edn. of 
TI-XLY. Introduction’ to 8 
sr. sū with Dhurtasvămin's Bhasya and Raümi- 


3. See pp. 
: the Apast. f 
gnicit's Vrtti- 
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| ici i being the sole supreme Deity (Prag. IV. 
E, also Site this identity, and we shall 
revert to this under Vedanta. Ramagnicit, it has been shown 
in the Introduction to the Mysore edition of his Vrtti on the 
Ap. Sr, să. bhagya, quotes (in Prag. VIL p. 155) from the 
Tantravarttika 1. 2. 17) of Kumarila. From the Pandya Kings 
referred to in his Tamil hymns, scholars have argued that 
Periyalvar or Ramăgnicit may have flourished in the middle of the 
8th century or the beginning of the 9th century A.D. 


Another name, historically as important as the above, is 
Karavindasvamin or Karavindadhipa, the lord of Karavinda, who 
commented on the Apastamba Sulba Sutras (Mys. Ori. Lib. Ser. 73, 
1931). From the records of the same Pandyas, we know of a place 
named Karavandapura, which has been identified with Kalakkad in 
Tirunelveli Dist. In the reign of the Pandyan King Jatila Parantaka 
(A.D. 765-815), one Marankari figures in some records as holding 
from Karavandapura, a fortified place, an important office or as 
being a Minister under the King. Known in Sanskrit as Madhura- 
kavi, this Marankari figures also asa temple-builder, founder of 
Agrahăras and patron of Brahmans.! From the fact that our Sulba 
commentator calls himself pointedly as Karavindadhipa, we are led 
to identify him with the Minister Ma raiikari or Madhurakavi of the 
time of Jatila Parantaka Pandya. 


The next important commentator on the Kalpa Sutras, one of 
the same eminence and versatility as those noticed above, is Hara- 
datta. We have his Asvalayanagrhyamantravyakhya (TSS. 138, 1938), 
Asval. gr. sutravyakhya-Anavila (TSS. 128, 1923), Apastambasrauta- 
sutravya. (several S. I. mss., see NCC. II. p. 134b), Apast. gr. să. 
vya-Anakula (Kaéi Skt. Ser, 59, 1928) and Apast. paribhagavya. 
(Mysore Ori. Library Ser. 2). We shall deal with his commentaries 
on the Dharmasutras in another section, Haradatta, the author of 
these commentaries on Srauta, Grhya and Dharma, is the same 88 
the grammarian who wrote the Padamafijari on the Kasika and the 
Saiva who wrote some Saiva works which will be noticed later. In 
all the works of Haradatta, there are uniform verses of obeisance to 


RE uasa 7 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Th i; 
NI ur yu , P dj s 1929, 
pp. 60-61, S andyan Kingdom, 


sa 
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Siva, sometimes in identical terms (Nam a - 
times embodying S'aiva doctrinal A A (ani Honea 
calls himself a Southerner (Daksipah) in the introductory verse 4 of 
his Padamaiijari. In his commentary on the Ap. gr. (14.6), As. gr. 
and the Ekagnikagda, he mentions the banks of Kaveri. In his 
Padamaiijari and the commentary on the Gautamadharmasütras, 
he mentions the usage and practice of Dravida and Cola country 
and also gives a Tamil word.: According to his own statement in 
the beginning of the Padamaiijari Haradatta was the son of Rudra- 
kumara and Sri, younger brother of Agnikumara and student of 
Aparajita ` he flourished in C. A.D. 1110. 


Another author of commentaries on different Kalpa Sutras 
is Talavrntanivasin, We have his As valayanasrautaprayogavrtti 
(dipika), Apast. sr. prayogavrtti (dipika), Apast. grhyaprayogavrtti 
(dipika) and Chandoga-sr.prayogavrtti (dipika). Of his comment- 
aries on Asval. and Apast. there are several mss. (see MD., TD.), of. 
larger or smaller portions and sections of the Sutras; of his 
commentary on the Chandoga śr., (here "are fewer mss. (MD. 1039, 
MT. 1160; -NCC. VI. pp. 99b, 100b). 'The-Paungarika and Sulbopa- 
dhana Karikas of his form part of his Ap. sr. su. vya. (TD. 2588-9, 
2641). Rarer are the mss. of his work for Bodhayana, where 
he wrote a commentary on the Karikas of Gopala (Adyar). 
Talavintanivasin is also known by his Tamil name Andapillai in 
mss. of his works in S. India, and in various corrupt forms of this 
Tamil name in N. Indian mss. The Sanskrit name is obviously after 
his native village which has been taken by some as Tiruppanantal 
and by others as Panaügudi near Kumbhakonam, both in Tanjavur 
Dist.; at the latter place, it has been pointed pur that the Deity in the 
local temple is called Apdapillayar.* Andapillai is a common name 
met with in the inscriptions of Tamil Kings belonging to different 
dynasties and dates; in addition to the Cola inscriptions 

d 3 dd one of the Pandyas, of the 10th 

already shown by me,’ I may a BCEE 
= of Maravarman Srivallabha (1160-1 A.D.) at Suc: 

DES of an Andapillai Bhatia Atiratrayayin. From a verse that 


regions, 


1. Sec Yudhishthira Mimamsaka, Samskrita प Mimamsaka, Samskrita Vyakaray-dastra ; 
. Se 


ka Itihas, I. p. 463 fn. 
2. TD. V. Intro. p. XxX | 


3. NCC. ग. pp. 4243 
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occurs in mss. of most of his works, we Know he was a Kausika, 
a Somapa and had the title * Traividyavrddha . He refers to other 
Kalpasutra commentators Dhurtasvamin, Devasvamin, Siddhantin 
and Narayana and, as seen above, has commented on Gopsla. It 
has been shown! that he flourished before 1600 but I think he was 


very much earlier. 

Before taking leave of the Vedic, mention may be made of 
some tracts written in answer to derogatory observations against 
the status of the Sukla Yajur Veda made by some writers and which, 
as part of their defence of the Vajasaneya Sakha, deal with the 
traditional account of the origin, number and identity of the 
different Sakhas of all the four Vedas. To this class belongs the 
Kanakavali of Narayana of Srimusnam near Chidambaram, which 
I have edited on the basis of two mss. (Adyar Lib. Bull. XXX. 1-4. 
1966. pp. 143-175). The Vedatattvanirupana of Krsnasări, who 
describes himself as one deeply immersed in his realisation of 

. Advaitic one-ness, (MT. 2359) intended to glorify the superiority of 
the Sukla Yajus, is also an elaborate work of this class. It is said to 
have been printed in Madras in 1886. The BORI. ms. 55 of 1902-7, 
Krspasüri's Kanvasakhamahatmya may represent the same work. 


On the Sulbasutras commented upon by Karavinda, dealt with 
above, there is a commentary Sulbapradipa by a Sundararaja of 
Kaufika Gotra, son of Madhavacarya, included in the Mysore edn. 
referred to above. Gargya Gopslayajvan, son of Nrsimha and 
pupil of Vadhula Rangaraja, wrote commentaries on Apastamba 
Sulba and Pitrmedha Sütras and Bharadvaja Pitrmedha (NCC. VI. 
DP. 147-8). The names of these authors, their parents and Gurus 
would suggest their Tamil nativity. ` | र 


In the Vijayanagar, Nayak and Mahratta periods there was 
accelerated activity in this branch. In the case of some of the earlier 
writers in these periods, we have no clear evidence as to the exact 
place or time when they lived and wrote, but other data like their 
own names and those of their parents and teachers show that they 
belonged to Tamilnadu. To mention writers of the former category; 
Srinivasa, son of Vasudeva, Srivatsa Gotra, wrote in verses the 
Sulbagninidhi-dipika (MT. 10035). Kanakasabhapati, son of 
Vaidyanatha, Maudgalya E Cos, wrote, n Wrote a metrical anual of the 

SE 


c— 


l. Adyar Lib. Bull. IV. 2. Pp. 74-5. 
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Bodh. sr sutras called Karikamaiijan, an Anukramani of the 


Mantras used in the rituals, and then a Bodh. prayogad T. 
1619, 3399; IO. Keith 4816). Kam i Soa af NE ERE 


p lakoti Diksita, son of Narayana 
Somayajin, Bharadvaja Gotra, is found as author of Apast. 
Agnihotraraksamagi ; in some mss. of this work, the text is ascribed 
to the commentator on this text, Ramacandra: Diksita, son of 
Ananta Somayajin. (NCC. I. Revised edn, pp. 47-8). Ramacandra 
salutes God Nataraja at Chidambaram (TD. 2147). 10. 4828 
Tepresents a commentary on Bharadvajagrhyaprayoga by one Bhatta 
Ranga of the family of Kafichi Laksana (?) and IO. 4774 a 
commentary on the Apast. Prayascittasatadvayi by a Vehkatefa or 
Veikaţanătha Vajapeyin, of Vatsa Gotra; he wrote also the Baud. 
Sulbakarika (IO. 4749, MT. 3924 (e), TD. 2640). Prayogamuktavali- 
karika (IO. 4729) is by a Virarăghava, son of Rama; the author, 
who salutes Ganesa, is not a S'rivaispava as mistaken by Burnell 
and Keith. - 


Of those whose dates and other details are known: Nrsirha, a 
Srivaispava, wrote in 1614 A.D. the Apas. gr. prayogavrtti in verses 
known as Nrsimhakarikavrtti (MT. 2261, 2588). Under the last 
Tanjore Nayak King Vijayaraghava (A.D. 1633-73) Venkata- 
makhin (VenkateSvarayajvan), the celebrated originator of the 72 
Mela-karta scheme in Karnataka music and the author of the 
music treatise Caturdandiprakasika, wasa Mimamsaka ; he wrote 
the Karmanta-varttika (Bodh. ‘sr. su. एव. TD. 2066 ; IO. Eggeling 
291; Keith 4635 its Sulba-portion). 


Production of works in Srauta touched the peak during the 
Mahratta rule of Tanjore. The members of the Brahman family of 
Ministers of the Kings Ekoji (1676-83), Sahaji, (1684-1710) and 
Serfoji (1711-1728) namely Gaigadharadhvarin, ME 
Bhagavantaraya, Tryambakarayamakhin and EE 
were great patrons of. Sanskrit and Vedic E ae So 
performers of Vedic sacrifices. The scholars who o ea aid 
sacrifices produced a number of Srauta E " ed 
RES S S gocce Asval. SE 
e E Mi ता Vajapeyin of Srivatsa 
e : wii Give acidi cn was the father of Vasudeva Diksita, 

otra, 


author of the well-known Balamanorama SE e 
Siddhantakaumudi; Mahadeva who was the yan 
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- bakaraya’s yajăa at Svamimalai near Kumbhakonam, wrote, 
following the views of Bhavasvămin, the Bodh. sr. să. vya. (TD. 
2060) at the instance of the Minister; the Bodh. sr. prayagavrtti by 
the same author (TD. 2612-18) represents different other sections of 
the same commentary, together with a Kramapaddhati at the end. 
So also IO. 4732, the Darsapiirmamasa-section of the above. His 
son Vasudeva Diksita, referred to above, who was also a Yajtiika 
and associated with the Ministers Tryambakaraya and Anandarăya, 
mentions in the colophons in his Balamanorama his father Maha- 
deva Vajapeyin being proficient in the Kalpa Sütras of different 
schools, Bodhayana, Apastamba, Satyasadha, Bharadvaja, Katyayana, 
Asvalayana and Drahyayana but whether he wrote works on the 
texts of all these schools, in addition to that of Bodhayana, is not 
known. Vasudeva himself is the author of commentaries on Bodh. 
sr. să (TD. 2064-5, where he mentions Minister Anandaraya), a 
Kramapaddhati for the Kathakagni and a Prayogaratna of the same 
Bodh.:$r. (TD. 2619, 2620, 10. 4750), an Apast. sr. prayogakarika . 
(TD. 2629, 2630) and a Mahagnisarvasva (1O. 4748). 
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Vasudeva's teacher was his elder brother Visvapati Diksita; 
his son was Subrahmagya and his son Yajiiesvara alias Bala 
Diksita. Bala Dikşita was associated with the last ruler of Tanjore 
Sivaji (AD. 1832-55) and wrote the Baudh. sr. sz. vya. (TD. 2063), 
Adhanadiprayoga etc. (TD. 2103-2120) on the different parts of the 
above Srau. su. yy. represented by a number of mss. (TD. 2253, 
2255, 2262, 2269, 2472 (a contemporary ms. being dated in 1836), 
2510-12, 2639, 2744, 2547-8, some of which mention King Sivaji). 
TD. 2067, 2635, 2639 may especially be seen forthe geneology of the 
author, the Agrahara of Sabajirăjapura (Tiruviganallir) gifted to 
Sanskrit scholars by Sahajito which the author's family belonged 
and his own patron Sivaji. 


Another family of Srauta Scholars associated with the Tanjore 
hratta court is that of the two Vafiche$vara Yajvans who were 
s ei un The elder, Vaichesvara I, flourished in. 
Mi CS a's time (A.D. 1741-64) and wrote the satirical poem 

a işasataka which we shall notice under belles lettres. His great 
grandson Vatichesvara Il, son of Narasimha and ebe Madhava, 
lived in Sahajirajapuram under Serfoji II (1800-32) and was also 
patronised by the then Saiikargcarya of Kamakotipitha, He wrote, 
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‘besides a commentary on the Ma 
Hiranyakesiya sr. să. (TD. 2072) 


not commented upon before by any one. ; 


3 A Srauta-expounder of this time of whom we have some details 
is Veükate$vara, son of Laksminarayana Srautin and pupil of 
Raghunătha Diksita and Yajiieévarac&rya. This Venkate$vara was 
‘a resident in Govindapuram, a well-known place in Tanjore Dt. and 
was patronised by Serfoji. He wrote the Bodh. Mahagnicayana, 
Agnistomaprayoga (TD. 2560., 2561, 10. 4747, TD. 2361) and a 
Mantranukramagi (TD. 2562). 


In Sama Veda and its Jaimintya school, which I have shown in 
my survey of Vedic Sakhas as once prevalent widely in the Tamil 
country', we have the following works: Jaiminiya gr. karikas on 
the J. gr. sū by Balagnihotrin of Sriraigam on the Kaveri, a Soma- 
yajin, who salutes Veikafanatha Diksita of Nagarjunagrama, another 
Samaga (Sg. I. pp. 71-72), who is actually his own father as we shall 
see presently. In the beginning of the short text on the recital of Sama 
Veda called Dharaglaksana, by Sabhăpati, in the IO. ms. no. 4326, 
the copyist R&makrspa, son of Raăganătha, of Kaugika Gotra, has 
Several verses on this Venkatanatha Diksita of Vi$vamitra Gotra as 
a resuscitator of the Talavakara (Jaiminiya) school of Sama Veda, 
and on his son Balagnihotrin, proficient in Saman, grammar, 
music and poetry. These data on the above two authors are interest- 
ing and valuable, pace Keith who calls this Introduction an 
‘absurdly long’ one in his IO. Catalogue. A Subodhint commentary 
on the same Sutras was written by a Srinivăsădhvarin (Sg. II. pp. 
5-6, 150-5, MD. 1170, 10. 4566, 4568); and a Prayoga called 


1. One more evidence of this is ms. IO. 4339, Se 
which explains in Sanskrit „and Tamil, the म sf 

. the-Jaiminiya recital. This is apart from the श a 
a large number of Jaiminiya texts. being availa „ia 


Grantha script. . 
- S—89 
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rinivssa (IO. 4801); in 1898, a Jai. gr. pra. | 

inivasa was published from Madras ; all these 
A Subrahmanya commented 
his Jai. gr. mantravrtti 


Vinatanandana by $ 


ratnamala by a Sr was p 
S/rinivasas are likely to be identical. 


on the Mantras used in Jai. gr. rites in 
'(MT. 3771). 


The Upagrantha and the Ksudrakalpa belong to the Srauta, 
as they deal with certain sacrificial performances and the Prayas- 
cittas relating to them, although they also deal with certain aspects 
of the Sáman recital. On the former, Ikkeri Appa Sastrin alias 
Srinivasa (c. 1770 AD), a Samavedin who was known as 
Pürgananda after his Sannyăsa, wrote the Upagranthadipa and 
his son Samavedin Veákate$vara Sastrin wrote the commentary, 
Upagrantha-sutrabhasya. They belonged to Kausika Gotra and 
a family called ‘Prayaga’ and lived in the well-known Pandit- 
village of Kandaramanikkam in Tanjore District. At the end of 
ams, of the Phullasutra in the Adyar Library, its owner says that 
he corrected the text, that he was a Samaga, Srinivasa Srautin 
by name, son of the celebrated Ramacandrarya, a descendant of 
Srinivasa of Prayăgakula, Kausika gotra and Kandaramanikkam 
village mentioned .above (Adyar I. 923). On the Pratihăra 
Sutras ot the Upagrantha, Varadarăja of Kausika Gotra, son of 
Vamanărya, son of Anantanarayanayajvan (Adyar I. 912), wrote 
a Vriti. From the third introductory verse here, he seems to 
have written a Vriti on the Arseya Kalpa also. The Ksudrakalpa 
was commented upon: by a Srivaisnava writer, Caturvedin 
Satakratu Srinivăsăcărya, pupil of Satakratu Tatacarya (MT. 
41332). We may also mention here the Dharana-laksana of ` 
Sabhăpati of which there are two mss. in IO. (4326-7) and one 
in my possession copied from an original from a Jaiminiya Sămaga 
family of Koduntirappalli village in Palghat. The interesting 


information in the introductory verses in IO. 4326 has been E 


mentioned above; but these verses are not found in the other 
two mss. The Dharana-laksana explains the notes of Saman. 
chanting as indicated on the nodes and parts of the fingers in S 
one's hand (Hastasvara). : i 


Besides the above, we have an Anna Diksita, of whom nothing : 


else i$ known, who wrote a Bodh, darsapürpamasaprayoga. (ID: 


2145), an Apast. Agnihotraprayoga (TD. 2145) and a parta: 
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purpamüsapiayoga (TD. 2323). A writer who calls himself: 
ae Vatatavisa, and probably a resident of Tiruvalaigadu (Vaţătavi) ° 
. village “in Tanjore Dt., , wrofe a Sarvatomukha-audgatraprayoga 
' (TD. 2756). Ayyadhvarin or Aryădhvarin, son of Laksmana 
Diksita and grandson of Krsna Vajapeya of Vatsa Gotra, wrote 
a Baudh. caturmasyaprayoga (IO. 4744). Raiganatha Dikşita 
wrote a Bodh. pasubandha-prayogadipika (MT. 3753a). 


In the Vaikhanasa school, a Sr. prayogayrtti was written by 
Krsnamarya of the Bharadvaja Gotra (MT. 3469a). In two and 
a half Anustubhs at the end of this ms., it is said that this ms, 
was transcribed in Sukhăsinapura near Kumbhakonam and 
Tiruvidaimarudür; the work is called in these verses Aukhiyadipika; 
Aukhiyas are a school of Krsna Yajurvedins. The reading of the 
author’s name in these verses made out in the Catalogues as 
Annadhvarin is doubtful. d : 


We may now notice some works in the field of Sika, 
Pratisakhya, Vedic accentuation, Sapta-lakşapa and also some 
laksana-granthas of the Sama Veda. 


The Bharadvaja Sikşa was commented upon by Lakgmana 
Jatavallabha S'astrin of Paranür village in the South Arcot Dt. 
of Tamilnadu (Adyar I. 931). This has been edited for B. 0, R. I. 
(1938) but with the copyist's name Nagesvara given as that of 
the author. Srinivasa of the Catuskula family wrote the 
Siddhantasiksa in 74 verses and a commentary on it (Adyar I. 
1081.7. MD. many mss), On the Svaras, Ayya Sastrin of 
‘Astagotra family of Kausika Gotra, resident of Vitthalapura on 
the Tamra (Tamraparpi) river, wrote in 1750 A. D. the 
Saptasvarasindhu; on this, his great grandson NE es 
of Srinivasa, wrote a commentary Balanuratijani d ¢ 
commentator quotes a number of Siksas and sere mee 
rare names are to be seen here: MEI MUT = m 
Narayapiya Sutra, Vedasvaramiria and Coe the Andhra- 
place, he remarks that some say i pan SE 
` pütha is to be followed but according Caii oun m 
wellknown as Arya 


I-known poet and 
Panini, Srinivasa Dikşita, e ee SE 
grammarjan Ramabhadra Di ; dE 


-patha, is superior. 
2 pupil of the 
ksita, wrote 1n 
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17th cent. AD. the elaborate commentary, Svarasiddhantacandrika 
(edn. Annamalai University, 1936). The commentary criticises 
Nrsimha's. Svaramafijart and cites as far as possible examples 


from ‘the Yajur Veda, unlike earlier writers who quoted only; 


Rgvedic examples 


In the Saptalaksana series in which indexes-of Krsna Yajur 
Veda words which end in particular letters or undergo particular 
modifications or do not undergo any in the Padapatha and so on, 
we may notice. some works: On Aniriaya, Srivatsanka, son 
of Devamanisin, wrote a commentary (Adyar I. 712-4; MD. 853-6 ) 


On Napara-tapara, a 'S'auri-sunu' commented (MD. II. pp 655 ff). 


and on Vilaüghya, one Narayana (MD. II. pp 6997) Vaidyanatha 

- Sastrin (Venku Sastrin), son of Svami Sastrin of Kamalankuti 
(Kadalankuti?) village, wrote on the Bhait or Ravana Bhait 
vakyas. (Adyar I. 953). 


Of the other Vedaigas, Grammar (Vyakarapa) and Prosody 
(Chandas) will be dealt with along with classical literature; and 
Jyotişa, along with technical sciences. Here, we shall deal with 
Nirukta, the remaining one. On Yaska's Nighantu and Nigama 

. Kandas, we had from the same Srirahgam area -which gave us 
Bharatasvămin and his Bhaşya: on Sv., Devarajayajvan, grandson 


of Devaraja and son of Yajnesvara,' who. wrote a Bhasya on the 


Naighantuka Kanda (TD. 1700) 


यज्वारज्गेशपुरीपयेन्तग्रामवास्तव्यः | 
विरचयति देवराजो नेघण्ठुककाण्डनिवेचनम ॥ 


From a remark in the introductory portion of the commentary 
also; the author's South Indian nativity is clear : निगमश्च .दक्षिणापथनिवा- 
सिभिरघीतेषु वेदेषु परिद्द्यमान: etc. Devarăja is very informative on the 
method of his exposition of the text. He refers to the. corrupt 
condition of the Naighagtuka tradition in mss. and the examina- 
tion of many mss. from different regions that he had to do: 

पाठः संशोधित: | Devaraja also examined 


the. Nirukta-bhasya, probably Durga’s, and Skandasvamin's 


Niruktatika and also the: different AnukramapPs of Madhava 


already referred to. श्रीवेइटाचार्यतनयत्य माधवस्य भाष्यक्ृतो नामानुकमण्या आख्या- - 


तानुक्रभण्याः तदीयस्य AT च बहुः पर्याल्ेचनात्‌ | 
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.Devaraja knows both the Mădhavas noticed above and. he 
apparently took both of them as identical. He refers then to 
Vedabhasyas by Skandasvamin, Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, 
Madhavadeva, Uvata, Bhatta Bhaskara and Bharatasvamin, the 
grammars of Panini and Bhoja, the Niruktatika of Ksirasvamin 
(which Devaraja also mentions) and Anantăcărya and the work of 
Kamalanayana. The last two are rare names, 


The great Sakta writer Bhaskararaya (८. 1700) collected 
into a metrical lexicon called the Vaidikakosa the Naighantuka 
words, in two chapters of five sections in all - Nanapadakagda 
comprising Bhvadi, Karmadi and Bahvadi vargas and the Eka. 
padakanda comprising vargas Jahadi and ASusukşagyadi ; on this 
one Nărăyanayajvan, obviously a Tamil, wrote a commentary 
(TD. 1720-1). 2 


Itihasa-Purăaa : 


The knowledge of the Tamil Sangam poets of the. stories of 
the two Epics and the myths of the Puranas has been shown in 
the contributions in Volume Two (Part one) on. the influenee 
of Sanskrit on Tamil language and literature. This is most 
patent in the Paripadal. The Ramayana was known with the 
Uttarakanda story. Reference has also been made to Perum- 
devanar of the Sangam period ‘who sang the Bharata in Tamil. 
Another Tamil Bharatam by a later Perumdevanar was also 
known. I have shown elsewhere! how, from the Pallava period 
onwards the inscriptions show that endowments were made for 
the recital and exposition of the two Epics and the Puranas in 
temples and other public places. There ‘Were separate temples 
to Draupadi who was deified (Amman) and ‘worshipped 
by the common people. The hymns of the Alvars form 
another testimony to the vogue of the two Epics and the practice 
of fervent devotion (Bhakti) to Rama and Krsna. The e SR 

. the great Tamil epic -Ramavataram (Ramayana) by Kamban o 


1. ‘Adult Education in Ancient India,’ Memoirs of the 

D त Madras Library Assn. 1944, pp. 57-65. : 
‘Methods of Popular Religious Education in Sta 
India’, The Cultural Heritage of India, Ma 
503-14, R.K. Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 1956. 
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the 12th century is the greatest evidence of the intimate knowledge 
in the Tamil region of Valmiki and his text; Kamban refers in 
the beginning of his poem to the Sanskrit Epic and its author 
Valmiki. In the Srivaisnava tradition of Tamilnad, the Râmăyana 
gained a special status as exemplifying the doctrine of giving 
up everything and taking refuge in the Lord and the Lord 
affording security to the devotee who does so, Saranügati and 
Abhayapradana. The great Srivaisnava teacher, Vedanta Desika, 
makes effective use of the Ramayana in his expositions of the above 
mentioned doctrine. Before Vedanta Desika, Periyavaccan Pillai, in 
his Manipravala commentary on the psalms of the Alvars, cited and 
interpreted select verses from the Ramayapa. Periyavüccan Pillai, 
Krsnapada by his personal name, was a pupil of Nampillai, the 
first commentator of the psalms who may be assigned to ८. 1250 
A.D. The comments of Periyavăccân Pillai have been known 
for their bringing out many delicious ideas suggested by the words 
of Valmiki and have been brought together. in a collection called 
“Tanisloki?, (Stray-verse collection). These comments were later 
rendered into Sanskrit under the title Pratyeka-sloka-vistara by 
Ahobala (MD. 15616, MT. 1626. IO. 6578) of the 16th cent. A.D." 


The earliest Ramayaga commentator in the Tamil country is 
‘Udali’, that is Varadaraja of Udali :family, who was a Brahman 
General (Brahma-ksatra or Brahmaraja, Brahma-ma-raya in Tamil) 
under the Colas. The identity of his personality and his commentary . $ 
on the Ramayana was brought out for the first time by the present 
writer’. He is already quoted by Nampillai in his Idu-commentary 
on the Tiruvaimoli and must thus be earlier than 1250 A.D. His 
commentary is called Vivekatilaka and mss. of it are found in 
severallibraries. Apart from its antiquity this commentary is valu- 


1. Printed in Grantha script. 


'2. See NCC. I, Revised edn., p. 488a. This commentary has 
more recently been included in an edition of the Ramayana . 


with commentaries published by Venkateswara Press, * 
Bombay. 


3. See“ Udili's Commentary on the Ramayana. The Date and 
Identification of the Author and the Discovery of His 


commentary’, Annals of Ori. Res., University of Madras. 
V]. 2, Skt, Section Mn 


Yee? a | २7 
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able for the pioneering efforts which Udali took, according to his 
Statement at the beginning, to collect mss. of the Ramayana from 


different parts of the country. (वहुदेशसमानीत-वहकोशनिरीक्षणात). He says: 


The Nagara and other scripts of the mss. are not current in the 


South and there was therefore textual corruptions and a need to 


. examine the variants and decide upon the correct readings. And 


this Udali did all through his commentary by pointing out the 
correct reading, the correct sequence or place of a verse and the 
and Vyakhyatr-cidamani (crest-jewel of commentators) and the 
latter, we may say, is a well deserved title. 


, Presence or absence of a verse.! Udali had the titles Cola Pandita 


The Ramayana came to have a peculiar hold on the South and 
particularly the Tamil country, as borne out by the number of mss. 
of the Epic in the various Collections? and the number of comment- 
aries written on. the text -and "also other independent tracts and 
interpretations and expositions of its meaning, message etc. 


The next commentator of Tamilnad to come in chronological 
order is the Srivaisnava writer Kandadai Ramanuja, son of Varada- 
raja of Vadhula Gotra, who is quoted in the commentaries of 
Vaidyanatha Dikşita and Govindaraja (MD. 1886-8, Mysore I. 158, 
12 mss. TD. 9389. GD. 433-4). He may be assigned to c. 1400१. 
According to his statement in the beginning of his commentary, he 
was orally expounding the Epic and his listeners who were pleased 
atthe many hidden ideas which he was bringing out in his expo- 
sitions asked him: to write a regular commentary on the Epic 
(MD. 1886-8). 


Vaidyanatha Diksita is a well known name in Dharma Sastra 


à literature; his Smrtimuktaphala, dealt with elsewhere in this paper, 


ig followed by all Smartas of this part of the country. A commentary 
SE 


1. . See my article cited above. 
, -2. The Sarasvati Mahal has over 250 mss of the text alone; 
i the Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library over 120; and tho 
Adyar Library 190. There is hardly. a home without 
a ms. of the Ramayana, 
3. See two articles by P. P. 5. Sastri and K. V. R. Ayyangar 
on the Ramayana Commentaries in the Silver Jubilee Vol. 
‘of ABORI. XXIII. 1942. 
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on the Râmayaga by a Vaidyanatha Diksita is found in mss. in the 
Mysore and Tanjore Libraries and the author is generally taken as 
the Dharma Sastra writer of that name (Adyar I. p. 126b TD. 
9394-9400, MD. 1900, Mysore I. p. 159, 2 mss. GD, 161. TCD. 
.209B. 210). 


Among the commentaries on the Ramayana from Tamil country 
the one by Govindaraja has become best known, by reason of its 
early publication in the Kumbhakonam edition printed in the N. S. 
Press, Bombay. It is a copious commentary but very much inclined 
to S'rivaişnava sectarianism. From the authors and works quoted 
by Govindaraja, Sahityacintamani of Vema Bhipala , (1403-20), 
Daivajiiavilasa (c. 1500), etc. we may assign him to the 16th cent.‘ In 


the opening and concluding verses of his commentary on each ' 


Kanda, the author gives several particulars about himself and his 
commentary. Govindaraja belonged to Kausika Gotra and was son 
of Varadaguru. His teacher was Sathagopa of Srivatsa Gotra and 
from him he heard expositions of the Ramayana. Govindaraja him- 
self was evidently orally expounding the Epic at Anjaiiadri, part of 
the Seven Hills of Tirupati, in front of Afijaneya and S'ri Venkate§- 
vara and the congregation of pilgrims from all parts of the country 
coming there, requested him to write the commentary. Bhăvană- 
carya was especially instrumental in making Govindaraja write this 
commentary. 


Atreya Ahobala (16th cent.) was noticed above’ as the author 
who rendered into Sanskrit the Tamil Tanisloki of Periyavaccan 
Pillai. Be wrote also his own commentary on the Ramayana 
called Valmikihrdayam (MD. 1889). 


The Amriakataka which has long been known in mss. and has 
recently been printed by the Oriental Institute, Mysore, is by an 
author whose name and identity are not clear. From a verse in some 
mss. he is taken as Madhavayogin; the verse mentioning this 


"1. See Prof. Ks V.R. Ayyangar, ABORI, XXII (Sil. Jub. 
1942), pp. 30-54. `... SO, 


za 


| 
1 
4 


in lee YE 
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to in the verses at the beginning as ‘Yogindra’; he evidently. 
lived in the Chingleput district area as he salutes the three forms 
of Siva at the three important Siva shrines in this area, Kalahastiéa 
at Kalahasti, Ekămranătha at Kafici and Vedapurisvara at 
Tirukkalukkunram, wellknown as the hill of the sacred vulture. 
Two important points in the Kataka-commentary are : one, as the 
name indicates, the author discusses readings and reject verses and 
seeks to purify the text as handled by earlier commentators. The 
other point is that the author holds the Ramayana of 24,000 
couplets as an embodiment of the Gayatri of 24 syllables and as 
glorifying God Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. The Kataka is used by 
Nage$a for his commentary Tilaka on the Ramayana ascribed to his 
patron Rama, and may therefore be assigned to C. 1650. 


The chief contribution to the “Epic of the Mahratta court in 
Taijávur and its literary activity is the production of a new 
commentary on it called the Dharmaükuta, which as its name 
signifies, shows, with copious citations from the Spirtis, 
how the Epic illustrates and reinforces the percepts and 
practices enjoined by the Dharmasastra. This commentary 
published by the Vani Vilas Press and Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, is attributed to one of the Ministers of the Tanjore 
Mahratta Rulers, Sahaji and Serfoji I, namely Tryambaka- 
rayamakhin, but was actually written by Dhundhivya£a, 3 whose was 
the court pauranika and is known to students of Sanskrit literature 
as the author of a commentary on the play Mudraraksasa. The 
Dharmakita was completed in A.D. 1719. पु 


Mahabhasyam Gopalakrsna Sastrin, (18th cent), guru of the 
Ruler of Pudukottai State, adjoining that of Tanjavur, ae a 
wellknown grammarian, as we shall see when we come to t x 
Subject. That he wrote also a commentary on the E 
is known from a reference in his grammatical work (MT. Se 
Adyar D. II. pp. 38-9). This commentary called Vica ra 
was completed by the author's second son was completed by the author's second son Anantansrüyapa. — — - Hj | 

l. See pp. 26-7, Intro. to my edition of Sahendravilasa, 

Sarasvati Mahal Library, 1952, d 

S—90 
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Upanisad Brahmendra has been known through his commen- 
taries on the 108 Upanisads published by the Adyar Library. 
His original name was Ramacandrendra and after his commen- 
taries on all Upanisads, he came to be known as Upanisad 
Brahmendra. On- him, his life and works, I have written more 
than once. He occupies an important place in the history and 
propagation of the cult of worshipping Rama through repetition 
of Rama’s Name (Nama Kirtana) and singing Bhajans and other 
songs on Rama. Among his numerous works are also writings 
relating the adoration of Rama to which I shall revert in the 
. section on Bhakti-literature. He also commented on the 
Adhyatmaramayana." There is a commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita by a Rümacandra, pupil of Brahmănandendra Saras- 
vati, MD. 2668, MT. 1921(a), GD. II. 370,in the introductory 
verses of which the author says that he wrote a commentary on the 
Ramayana before writing the commentary on the Giza. 


रामायणं तु व्याख्याय रामचन्द्रसरस्वती | 
करोति गीताव्याख्यानमाख्येयां तत्त्वदीपिकाम्‌ ॥ 


But this Ramacandra Sarasvati is evidently not identical with 
Upanisad Brahmendra, as the additional introductory verses in 
ms. GD. ii. 370 connect him with Nilacala or Piri, although he 
appears to be a Tamil or Telugu. 


Madhurantakam is a well-known place, not far from Madras, 
on the Southern Railway, renowned for its temple to Rama on 
the banks of a large lake and associated with some miracles, 
holy anecdotes and the! life of some of the leading Srivaisnava 
teachers. In this sacred place there was one who took the name 
of Valmiki or was called Abhinava Valmiki or Madhurantaka 
Valmiki, perhaps because of his erudition in the Epic. He was 
son of Rama of the family of Krsoürya and was evidently a 
Sannyasin (मधघुरान्तकत्राल्मीकिमुनिना भाषितम्‌). He wrote a commentary 
on the Ramayana called after himself as Madhurantaka Valmikiya, 
of which there are two mss. preserved in the Mysore Orienta) 


1. Journal of the Music Academy, XXVII, 1956. pp. 113-50. 
NCC. I. pp. 363-7; my edition of his Namartha- 
(Upeyanama)-viveka, Adyar Library, 1966. 

2, See NCC. I. p. 150b, 


P 
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Library. The author Says that he had written it after consul- 
ting many Commentaries and had no claims to originality. 
(नानाटीकाथेतंयुक्त, DORSE न कल्पक; and इति मधुरान्तकवाल्मीकिकृतायां नानाटीका- 
सङ्महरीकायां युद्धकाण्डः समाप्तः). 


- The Ramayana-sara-candrika (MT. 1490, Mysore I. p. 160) 
is a commentary on select verses written by one Srinivasa- 
Tăghavăcărya of Srirangam; he mentions the commentator 


. Govindaraja. 


A Harita Vefikatacarya wrote a commentary called 
Sarvarthasara, the Balakanda portion of which is published.: 
The author ‘has wrongly been taken as the well-known 
Srivaisnava writer on Dharma S'üstra, Harita Veikaţacărya alias 
Tolappar. As is clear from the references in’ this commentary, 
(MT. 144(a), 5120), its author was a Smarta who identified Rama 
and Siva. He was probably a pupil of one Venkatakrsnarya. 
In his commentary, be claims to have clarified doubts left 
unexplained by earlier commentators. 


Rangacatya of Atreya Gotra, pupil of Gopala of the 
Vadihamsambuvaha family, wrote the commentary called 
Ramayaranvayi (MD. 1901). A Veikata, son of Laksmana wrote 
an Arthaprakasika on select verses of the Epic (MD, 1903). 


A Nrsimha of Srigaila family, younger brother of Veikatarya 
and son of Ahobala, wrote a special kind of interpretation 
by selecting 24 contexts of the Epicto bring out 24 Dharmas, as 
also four more additional Dharmas. This commentary (MT. 
3492d) is called Valmiki-tatparyadipika, 


Expounders of Ramayana are even now given to interpert 
certain verses in different ways so as to bring out many meanings. 
A renowned Ramayana-lecturer of the by-gone j generation, 
Parittiyăr Krishna Sastri, was known for his giving ot 
meanings for verses like ‘Aham vedmi mahátmanam', “Iyam 
Sita mama suta? etc? This trend seems to have been coming 
SR oe 

1. Kalpati, 1903-5. र 

2. On the basis of note-books left by him, er 

: i tly been publis 
i tations have more recen SC = 
वां and Tamil under the title Rasanisyandint, 1943 ff. 


. 5 ६. = pp. 1-55. 
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down from still earlier times. In MD. 1902 there is an anonymous 
gloss called Caturarthi, which extracts by grammatical mani- 
pulations, four meanings out of select verses. 


There is a class of tractson the Ramayana, sometimes. called 
commentaries, which specialise in the determination of the dates 
of the events of the Epic from the indications found in the text. 
An Agnivesa Ramayana or Ramajataka is a well-known tract on 
the chronology of the events of the Epic. One Cakravartti 
Veükatacarya of unknown date wrote a Ramayapasarasamgraha- 
dipika (MD. 1904-8, MT. 4412) giving this identification of the dates 
of the events of the Epic. On the date of particular events too, 
there have been some tracts, e.g. the one on the date of Rama’s 
birth, Ramavatarakalanirnayasucika (MD. 1909). See also TD.9492, 
Ramajananadikala, which seems to be in Tamil and on this and 
other events, the Ramajananadikalanirnaya by Srinivasaraghava 
(Adyar I. p. 1278). An interesting tract takes up the question of 
Bharata being elder to Laksmana and proving it against doubts 
cast on the matter by some confusing passages, MT. 3492(c), 
Bharatajyaisthyanirnaya, by Venkatarya, son of Srinivasarya of 
Vadhila.Gotra. 


One Subrahmanya collected together all the descriptions of 
Rama, his personality and qualities from different contexts in the 
Epic, under the title Ramayana Stuti or Stotra Ramayana (TD. 
9482-87). Ramayana-visamaslokah is a collection of some of the 
verses which are difficult to interpret (TD. 9498). 


Of the Ramayana-literature put forth in the Tamil country, 
special mention is due of a work called Tattvasamgraha Ramayana 
“by Ramabrahmgnanda, a Sannyăsin, associated evidently with the 
„circle of Rama-devotees and Advaitic Sannyăsins to which Upanisad 
Brahmendra, mentioned already, belonged. Although this work is 
„still in mss., I have given a very detailed summary of this work 
‘in English. It is a compendium of the Răma-epos, of the incidents 
so er EE EE 
1. The Virodhabhafijani commentary on the Ramayana by 
Brahmavidyadhvarindra, a Telugu, tackles the same 

subject of dates (MD. 1895-6). - ; 


-2. : Annals of Ori. Res., University of Madras, X. i. 1952-3. 
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of the story with th 
Valmiki, brought toge 
author gives. The auth 


Mysore), and of this also, I have given a brief analysis at the end 
of the analysis of the Tatty 


The hold of the Ramayana embraced all sections of the 
community and followers of all schools of religion and Philosophy. 
As already seen, there Were a number of Advaitic Smarta scholars 
who were devoted to the Ramayana and wrote commentaries 
and some special tracts on the Ramayana, Indeed, among 
these there - were some, mentioned already, whose Iştadevata 
was Rama. But the sectarian bias of Vaişnava ‘(Visistadvaita 
and Dvaita) commentators and their derogatory references 
to Siva sparked off some writings. Even the great Appayya 
Diksita was persuaded to write the Ramayanasarasan- 


grahastotra! in which in the form of a hymn to Siva, he brought 
/ out in 25 Verses, with a commentary, the idea that although the 


Epic dealt with. Rama as the hero, it was ultimately the greatness of 
S'iva that the Epic proclaimed. The commentary particularly quotes 
several verses of the Ramayana and is useful for textual Criticism of 
the Epic. 


King Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjavur of the 17th cent., under 
whom flourished many authors, is himself said to have been 
author of several works in several branches of knowledge, 
In the field of Epics, there are two epitomes of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, ascribed to him, mss. of both C weich Wee 
in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjavur (TD. 9467-79, 867 ). 


i i introduction to this 
has been said above in the intro | 
क पा be clear that the Mahabharata was e: much; 
पा cherished in the Tamil country from early es ane 
all through the centuries. But in respect of commentaries, i 


: ay is however 
not received such attention as the Ramayana. It is h र 


Significant that the earliest known Tamil commentator on the 


Ramayana, Udali Varadaraja, the Cola General noticed above, — — 


"1. Edn. Vani Vilas Press, 1929. 


e 
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commented on the Mahabharata also ; and as in the case of the 
Ramayana, of the Mahabharata too he collected and examined 
several mss. of different kinds and made special efforts to determine 
readings, extra verses etc. The late Dr. Sukthankar just mentioned 
a commentater by name Varada and as nothing was known of 
him, he left the matter there. In my paper in the P.V. Kane 
Festschift (1941, pp. 351-55), * Notes on Some Mahabharata 
commentaries’, I drew attention for the first time to the existence 
of a ms. of Varada’s commentary in a codex in the Adyar Library 
and quoted its interesting opening verses. This Varada is the 
same as Udali Varadaraja who wrote the Vivekatilaka on the 
Ramayana, and this identity is borne out by the colophon in a ms. 
of his Mahabharata commentary in the Curator’s Office collection, 
Trivandrum, No. 199A. In the Palace collection at the same 
place, there are three more mss. of the same commentary, GD. 
140-2. Varadaraja calls his commentary JZzünapaRjara. Had 
the identity, antiquity and other particulars of this commentary 
been known, it would have been used for the valuable textual 
criticism that it would have provided for the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata. 


As in the case of the Ramayana, Appayya Diksita wrote an 
interpetation of the inner purport of the Mahabharata, the 
Mahabharata-tatparyasangraha, in verses with his own com- 
mentary‘; here again, adopting the same method, Appayya 
Diksita brings out by citing a number of texts that according 
to Vyasa also, Siva is the ultimate Truth, Aditattva. 


Among the Purănas, the Bhagavata, although the latest, gained 
the greatest importance and became the Bible of Bhakti traditions 
in different parts of, the country. It is generally accepted, on the 
basis of internal evidence, that the Bhagavata is a production of the 
Tamil country. Ramanuja and before him, Sankara do not mention 
it. The earliest to quote it is Abhinavagupta. To have been quoted 
thus in distant Kashmir, the work must have been composed some- 
time before Abhinavagupta. According to me. the Bhagavata on 
the one hand and the Suta Samhita on the other were products of 
‘the same resurgent forces of Veda and Vedanta in Tamil country 
which produced the Alvars and Nayanars. While the last mentioned 
Saints sang of Visnu and Siva in Tamil, others, a galaxy not less 


I. Ptd. Vani Vilas Press, 1929. 
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' great, led the Upsurge to its peaks through Sanskrit, a galaxy to 


which the great Sankara belonged. While the Bhagavata embodied 
the Upanisads and their ideas and expressions in one way through 


incarnations of Narayana, the Siza Samhita offered its epitomes of 
the Upanisads in a Straight manner. Both are strongly advaitic in 
expression.’ Although there is a tradition that the great Sankara 
went through the Sata Samhita several times before he wrote his 
Bhasyas, the Sita Samhita was probably produced after Saükara's 
time, as I have tried to show in my paper on that test? 


The force and appeal exercised by the Bhagavata is still strong; 
perhaps growing stronger, in the Tamil country, its public exposi- 
tions being less numerous, frequent and wide-spread than only 
those of the Ramayana. The greatest commentator on the Bhaga- 
vata, Sridharasvamin, was not from the South, but South India 
produced a number of commentaries on the Bhagavata, by followers 
of Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita. Of these we may notice here 
those written in the Tamil country. 

The earlist to write a commentary on the Bhagayata from this 
part of the country is Sudarsana Suri (Veda Vyăsa), who is the same 
as the well-known author of the commentary on Ramanuja's Sri- 
bhasya called Srutaprakasika. He may be assigned to the 13th 
century and was earlier than Vedanta Desika; he was son of 
Vagvijayasuri of Harita gotra. His commentary on the Bhagavata 
called Sukapaksiya is available in several mss., and a part of 
it relating to Book X, has been included in the Brindavan 
edition of the Purana with nine commentaries. The other 
commentaries which are written from the same Viéistadvaita view- 
point are: the Sukataparyaratnavali by ‘ Amrtakavi* Virarăghava 
of Vatsa gotra, son of Ahobala, son of Srisailaguru (included in the 
Brindavan edn.) ; the Munibhavaprakasika (MD. 2229) by Krspa- 
guru of Bhéradvaja gotra, son of Nrsimhaguru, and nephew of 
Ramadegika Brahmacarin and who salutes one Vadibhikara 
Veükatarya and says that he consulted the Sukapakslya > the per 
hrdayaralijani by Bharadvaja Nrsimha, son of SE m 
of another of another S'rinivasaguru (MD. 2237); the Bh. tattvarthadipika (MT; the Bh. taria had AC 

I. See my article ‘The Visgu Purana and Advaita’, Adyar 
Library Bulletin, XXXIX 1975, pp. 294-9. 

2, ABORI. XXII. iii. iv. 1942, pp. 236-253, 


` Stotrs, dialogues and discourses forming part of the stories of the ` 
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1872) by Bhasyakarasüri, pupil of Kaundinya Venkatacarya, the Bh. 
arthasara by a pupil of Abhinava Rămânujăcărya son of Venkata- 
tya of Naidhruva Kü$yapa gotra and author of a poem Srinivasa- 
gunakarakavya (MD. 2139-40), a contemporary of a ruler named 
Timma ; and the Jayamangala by Srinivasa, son of Kausika Tata- 
carya (TD. 9954, GD. 282). 


For a commentary by a Smarta writer, we may mention one by 
Kalahastiyajvan of Brahmadesa in North Arcot Dt.; it is mentioned 
by his grandson Kacchapesvara Dikşita, author of the Ramacandra- 
yasobhusana (MD. 12950, MT. 5666) in praise of a ruler of Karveti- 
nagar (Bommaraja) near Madras. Appayya Diksitacarya (died 1901), 
a recent writer who advocated Samkhya-yoga-samuccaya, wrote a 
commentary on the XIth book of the Bhagavata (Adyar I. p. 154a), 


An Appayya Diksita, different from the great polymath of (hat 
name, but one who followed his line in S'aivism, produced a work 
called Jayollasanidhi (1.0. 6742) which comments on select 
portions of the Bhagavata from the Saiva point of view. This 
Appayya was of the Srivatsa Gotra and son of Srinivasadhvarin. 


The Vişnu Purana is one of the sources of the Bhagavata, 
By reason of its importance, the Visnu, had also called forth 
commentaries, and both Advaitins and Visistadvaitins applied 
themselves to this task. Asin the case of the Bhagavata, on the 
Vişau too the greatest commentator is the Advaitin-bhakta, 
Sridharasv&min, The Visiştădvaitins of the Tamil country took 
the earliest opportunity to write a commentary from their point 
' of view and naturally their readings of the text differed in some 
crucial places. Visnucitta (A.D. 1106-1206) who was a grand- 
pupil of Rămănuja and teacher of the better -known Nadadur 
Ammal wrote his commentary called the Visnucittiya which is 
published in one of the Venkateswara Press edns. of the Purana, 
along with Sridhara’s commentary. The commentary (MT. 1577a, 
3206) by a Bhasyakara is also likely to be a Vis. adv. production 
from this part of the country. For a commentary on the Visru 
by a Smarta-Saiva, we have the Visnuvallabha by one who calls 
himself Yogin. From his other works which we shall notice else- 
where in this paper, we known his full name as Amarananda. 


1. NCC. I Revised edn., p. 259b; also my Note c edn., p. 259b; also my Note on it in 
Annals of Ori. Res., University of Madras, VI. i, | 


i aea hs er st m ee 
ELE An ee 
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Mss. Library, Trivandrum. The author gives interesting. parti- 
culars about himself and his ti 
ing verses and the Colophon of the text in this ms. He was the 
son of Kumaregvara alias Kotyana, and pupil of Nirupamabodha 
and wrote the commentary in the Tamil country, at Srirangam 
when Hoysala Somesvara, son of Narasimha (ID, son of Ballala 


" (II, was reigning there, Somegvara’s time is A.D. 1233-1267. 


स जयति निरुपमबोध! श्रीघरकारण्यपूर्णन्दु: | 
विरुसति यदुद्यवर्धितधीवधनतत्त्वरत्नश्री: || 

स जयति कावेया वाक्य(१)्रीरङ्ग भासत(१) | 
> बल्ठालात्मजनारसिहतनयश्रीसोमभूपात्मना 

बिष्णौ बिश्रति भूयसीं यदुळतामाचन्द्रताराम्बरम्‌ | 
श्रीमान्‌ कोटयणनन्दनो निरुपमं बोधं प्रपधाकरोद्‌ 
योगी विष्णुपुराणभावविवृर्ति विष्णोरिमां वल्लभाम्‌ ॥ 
इति व्यास्यन्निरुपमवोधशिष्यः कुमारज! | 

योगी विष्णुपुराणे5श षष्ठं विष्ण्येक्यवाचकम्‌ ॥ 

: इति श्रीमदमरानन्द्योगीन्दरपादपद्ोपजीविजगदाराध्यार-्रीपर्याय-श्रीमद- 
नुपमसुखरूप -श्रीपादाम्बुजरोलम्व-श्रीमन्निरुपमवोधश्रीधरश्रीपादारवि न्दमकर- 
न्दमन्दाकिनीमहाभ्रवाहावगाहमाहात्म्यपवित्रीकृतान्त;करणयोगिन; gar 
नयस्य योगिनः कतौ विष्णुब्छमाख्याया श्रीविष्णुपुराणव्याख्यायां ess 
अष्टमोऽध्यायः ॥ 


The original of the GD. ms. belonged to dio E 
preceptor Anupamabodha. From the author! : other w 
gather that he belonged to the Varsaganya-kula. zt 
= L NCCI. Revised edn. P. 337a; IL. p. 317b; IV. p. 2018. 

| See also my article on ‘The Visnu Purăna and Advaita’, 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 39 (1974) pp. 294-9. 
S—9] à 
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Mention was made above of the Suta Samhita, which purports 
to be a part of the Skandapurana, which is different from the 
Skanda divided into Khandas, available in the Venkateswara 
Pressedn. I shalt revert to the Skanda of the Suta Samhita, a 
little later. In my article already referred to, I have given an 
analysis of the contents of this, Suta Samhita, in the course of 
which I have pointed out the Siva temples of Tamilnad described 
there, as also the mention in it of the ‘Tamil psalms (Devaram) of 
the Saiva Saints (Nayanars). 


As I have already said, the SS. does for Siva-bhakti what 
the Bhagavata does for Krsna-bhakti. The SS. integrates Bhakti 
and Advaita in the same manner as the Bhagavata does. There 
are indeed two verses common to the Bhagavata and the SS." If, as 
I have shown, the SS. was produced in c. 900 A.D., the Bhagavata 
must be more less of the same period’. 


Whether Saükara went through it several times or no, the SS. 
is an important philosophical text expounding Advaita. Its impor- 
tance on its own is seen also by the commentaries that were written 
on it: Madhava Mantrin, son of Cavunda and administrator of 
Aparanta under Mărapa of Vijayanagar and was thus different from 
the Madhava of the Sayana-Müdhava-Vidyaranya group? wrote a 
commentary on it which has appeared in two editions. A 
Venkatega S'astrin commented on the Brahmagita portion of the 
SS (MT. 4065). Sadăsiva Brahmendra, the renowned Advaitic 
Avadhita and writer on Advaita, Yoga etc. compiled an epitome 
of it, the SS. Sara, as he did for other Puranas too. 


Now to the Skanda Purana of which mss. in good number 
exist only in South Indian libraries. We may call this the Southern 
Skanda and an Upapurana, (although it calls itself a Mahapurapa), 
and although itis as voluminous and sprawling as the Skandaprinted 


1. See Ibid. p. 251 
2. Ibid. pp. 238-9. 


See my article on Kucaragrămadănapatra, JOR. Madras, 
XII. pp. 295-9. + 


Madras 1916. Anandasrama 25, 


म pe SMO PI PAPC NI 


m. - - 


e a te mteaa 


T ame ze 


SS 
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in the Venk. Press edn. which we may call the Northern Skanda. The 
Southern Skanda has its major and main divisions called Samhitas 
of which there are six called Sanatkumara S., Sankara S., Brahma 
S., Saura S., and Uma S. These six are divided into fifty 


. Khandas in all. This Skanda deals at length with Siva-bhakti and 


as a part of it, gives the Mahatmyas, sanctity and importance, of 
numerous Saiva Ksetras of ‘the South, chiefly of the Tamil. 
Country. There is hardly a Tamil shrine which has not got its 
Măhătmya-text in Sanskrit.! Several of these Mahatmyas, which 
are also noteworthy for their literary, religious and philosophical 
treatment, are assigned to this Skanda. While all mss. collections 
in South India excel in this class of Mahatmya-mss., one could 
see an impressive array of these particularly in Vol. XV of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Sarasvati Mahal Library (1932); one 
may see especially the alphabetical list of these Ksetra-mahatmyas 
in App. F at the end of the above volume. Some of the Ksetra- 
names here are Sanskrit translations of the Tamil names of those 
places, There is no doubt that all these, and the whole of this 
Skanda Purdpa in Samhitas, in the Southern mss., Were produced 
in the Tamil country. Some portions of some of the Samhitas : 
of this Skanda were printed in Grantha, either the whole Samhita 
or parts thereof, in Tamilnad. The publication of this whole: 
Skanda from all this ms. material is long over due.? à 

recent past published Tamil summaries of these with or“ 

without the Sanskrit texts of or the quotations from these 


Mahatmyas. 


2. For mss. of this Skanda and its parts in the Madras Govt. - 

Ori. Mss. Library, see IV. i. of the Des. Catalogue, Nos. 

` 2287-2333; but the mss. here are not classified and 
contain some having the other Skanda also. 


of this  Skânda was one of 


3. A critical edn. 


the projects started by the writer at the Kendriya —— — 


Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati when he was pests 
the same; after his term, this and > other Ms Ge 
eharacter had all been stalled owing to the domineer 


sectarianism of the place. 
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Among other things, this Skanda contains extensive treatment 
of the Rama-story giving many variations, new episodes and a 
Ramayana-mahatmya. 


In the Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library (MT. 53605) ) there 
isa ms. of a work devoted to the establishing of the authori- 
tativeness of this Skanda ( Skandaprámanyanirüpana). 


Before we take leave of the Purânas, we may refer to several 
mss. giving resumes of Puranas, - Puranasaras, Puranarthasam- 
grahas - and Indexes, Purananukramanis and Purana-sicis, in 
the mss. Libraries in Madras and Tanjavur. While these 
compilations show the interest in Purana literature from one angle, 
from another, the series of Tamil renderings in verse and prose 
of the Sanskrit Puranas and Upapurünas show more prominently 
the permeation of this literature and its influence over the Tamil 
writers and the people.' i 


Dharma Săstra: > 


The earliest known writers in Dharma Sastra who may be from 
the Tamil region are Visvaripa, author of the famous commentary 
Balakrida on the YajRavalkya Smrti and also of an independent 
digest called Visvarupanibandha? ; and Bhăruci whose commen- 
tary on the Manusmrti is partly available:, and who is known 
from citations as having commented also on the Visnu Dharma 
Sutras‘. While Visvaripa is expressly Advaitic in his philosophical 
position, Bharuci who is remembered in the Visistadvaita tradi- 


EE 


1. See my survey of * Tamil Versions of the Puragas'in the 
Purana Bulletin, All-India Kasi-Raja Trust, Varanasi 
II, July 1960, pp. 225-241. 


2. P.V.Kane, HDS. I. pp. 252-64. 


3. Ms. in the Kerala Univerisity Mss. Library, Trivandrum. 
Sec T.R., Chintamani, AIOC. XII. iii. pp. 352.60. 
Citations from Bharuci have been collected in this article. 


4, Ib. pp. 264-266. 
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tion as an early commentator on the Brahma Sutras took probably. 

a view which the later ViSistadvaitic writers found helpful to their 

| position. Bharuci upholds Jitana-karma-samuccaya, These two. 

l writers may be assigned to the period immediately following that of 

D Kumărila and Sankara, i €, the 9th-century A. D. Bharuci's 
commentary of Manu is quoted by Medhatithi. In the Tanjore 
Library (TD. 18504-6), there isa compilation called Sirti-sara- 
Samuccaya and ascribed to Bhăruei; this remains to be examined. 

i 

| 

| 

| 


Inthe TSS. (LXXIV) edn. of the Yajiiavalkya .Smrti with 
Visvarüpa's Balakrida, Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri mentions three 
super-commentaries on the Balakrida, which also seem to belong to 
the same part of the country as Vi$varüpa's. 


We are on surer ground regarding Haradatta (C. 1110 A.D.) 
whom we have already dealt with under Srauta and Grhya Sitras. 
Evidence has been cited theret- to show that he was a native of 
Coladesa, the Cauvery delta in the Tamil region. Haradatta wrote 
commentaries on two Dharma Sătras, the Ujjvala on the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutras and the Mitaksara on the Gautama Dharma Sătras, 
both of which have.been in print. In his commentary on Gau. Dh. 
Su. 14.14, he says that the dcara current in the Coladesa is the 
same as is found in Gautama; again on Gau. 1. 15 and 15. 18. 
he gives the Tamil equivalents Maral and Témal. In his Apast. Dh, 
Su. vyakhya also, he mentions the Coladesa (11.23.7) and in his j 
gloss on Gau. II. 29. 16, he mentions Dravida maiden worshipping ; SE 


the sun when he is in Mega. 


The Smrtyarthasara of Sridhara (1 150-1200 A. D) refers. to 3 x; 
Drăvida as an authority but there is no clue to identify this writer : 
from Tamilnad. The Kalakaumudi mentions Gopăla Drivida. The | 
Smrtibhaskara (MT. 1975) refers to Dravida as an authority along 
with some others: शाम्भु - द्रविड - केदार-लोहटायेथ भाषितम्‌ । 


1. See above p. 695 
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Yadavaprakasa of Kaiici, lexicographer and Vedăntin whom 
^ Ramanuja resorted to as his first guru, wrote the Yatidharma- 
samuccaya. 


Aghorasivacarya, teacher and prolific writer of Saiva Works, 
who wrote his Kriyakramadyotika in 1157 A. D. was born in Cola 
country in Kaundinya gotra. Among his works is an Asaucadipika 
with special reference to Saivas.! - i 


From mss. and from citations we know of a work on Vyavahăra 
called Akhandadar$a.? Mss. of this work are available only in South 
India and its citations are also only in the works of Tamil writers 
like Harita Venkatacarya and Vaidyanatha Dikşita. In Srivaişnava 
textual tradition, this is remembered as the work of one Vaikuntha 
Dikşita and a quotation in Vedanta De£ika's Rahasyatrayasara is 
identified as from the Aklandadarsa. 


The large work on Vyavahăra by - Varadaraja (also referred to 
as Varadarajiya) held an important place, as it is quoted in diverse 
branches, besides Dharma, by South Indian. writers. The earliest 
to quote the work isthe distinguished Vedanta Degika (in hig 
Saccaritraraksd). Varadaraja must therefore be earlier than C. 1300 
A.D. Of this work, edited in the Adyar Library Series in 
1942, on the basis of 9 mss. by the late Prof. K.V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, the Dayabhaga portion was: translated by A. C. Burnell in 
1872. Varadaraja’s ancestors lived near the river Vegavati by the 
side of Kancipuram; his great grandfather was Pranatartihara of 
Kidămbi family and Atreya gotra, Among the authorities quoted by 
Varadaraja are some rare ones, Agnimitra, Bhatta Kumara, Uddyo- 
tana, and Dharmadropa. As pointed out by its editor, Varadaraja’s 
work, as now extant, is probably part of a larger work and dealt 
with some other topics also. Vaidyanatha Diksita also quotes 

_ Varadaraja on topics other than Vyavahăra. 


b , The great Vedanta Degika’s numerous ` works include 
€ Saccaritraraksa on Srivaisnava Acara. 


rr ee ee Me rn omen ns 


MD, 3027. 
„New Catalogus Catalogorum I, Revised edn. . p. 16, 


TTE RUE 


"Sudhivilocana (Ptd. Mysore 1898). The wide use of Harita Venka- - 
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Next in importance among the Dharma Sastra writers from 
the Tamil country come Harita Venkatacarya, alias Tolappar || 
(Mitratata), whose works are authoritative for the Srivaisnavas and भी 
Vaidyanătha Diksita, whose voluminous digest Smrtimuktaphala 
(referred to usually as the Vaidyanatha-diksitiya) is followed by the 
Smartas. On the former writer, Harita Vetikatscarya Tolappar and 
his works, I may draw attention to my two papers on the subject in 
the Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, I. i. pp. 

13-21, II. i. pp. 12-29 (1937). As I have shown, this author, Russ ती 
of the first Pontiff of the Srivaisnava Math of Ahobalam who ave x aes 
him the title ‘Vaidika Sarvabhauma’ flourished at the std of the > १५ " 

I5th and beginning of the 16th centuries. He came from the-village ०२०४१ ae A 
of Manarpakkam in Chingleput Dist., not far from Madras." The. -47 Ge 
ji ntary — 
Smytisărasarvasva seems to be the most popular work of the author, 

It was printed in Telugu and Tamil scripts, and with a Tamil gloss, 

Tn the Dasanirnaya, he determines the dates of eight days, Krsna- 
Jayanti, Krttikadipa, Upakarman, Sthalipaka, Ramanavami and 
deals also with two more topics, Samanapravara and expiation for SC 
‘durbhojana’. Other works of his are the Grhyaratna with his own 
commentary Vibudhakanthabhugana, ptd. in Grantha with Tamil 
gloss, Kumbhakonam (1913) and in Telugu, Mysore (1 896), where a 
list of the author's works is given, the Smrtiratnakara 
(Ptd. Bombay), aud the Pitrmedhasara with his own commentary 


tücarya's works is attested by the 'several commentaries on his 
Aghanirnaya ! and epitomes of his Sudhivilocana etc. by 
Srivaișpava writers and the citations from his Works in several — 
digests including that of Vaidyanatha Diksita. E: 


` At about the same time flourished the versatile Ratnakheta 
Srinivasa Diksita in the court of Sürappa Nayaka of Gingee. A - 
Smrtiratnapradipa is mentioned among his works in e , 
branches. His equally versatile son Răjacădămagi Dikgita M 
a Prayascittapradipika among his productions, 


1. See New Catalogus Catalogorum 1, Revised edn., pr 
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The Smrtimuktaphala of Vaidyanătha Diksita, often called. 
after the author as Vaidyanatha-dikgitiya is the largest and most 
widely used digest produced in Tamil country. Fromits mss, and 
their copies and places of preservation, as also citations from it, it 
is seen that it was used also by the Sri Vaisnavas as an authority on 
Dharma Sastra. Vaidyanatha Diksita was a Smarta Advaitin, as is 
clear from his religious views and philosophic standpoint. All that 
he says about himself is that he belonged to the Vadhila 
Gotra. We know a son of his named Sivarama who 
produced an abridgement of his father’s large work, 
S. M. Samksepa or Laghu-Vaidyanatha-diksitiya (TD. 18481-2). 
An anonymous Samgraha-Vaidyanatha-diksitiya is noticed 

' in MT. 1491, 1822; whether the two titles represent the same 
work or are different epitomes remains to be verified. We know a 
different condensed version of the S.M. Phala by one Cidambaresvara 
from a ms. of it preserved in’ the Baroda Library 
-(16205). Unfortunately there is no further clue to know 
Vaidyanătha Diksita's exact date and we can only roughly 
assign him to the 16th century. Originally printed in six volumes 
in Grantha script from Kumbhakonam (1898-1908), and brought 
out in Devanagari in five volumes by J. R. Gharpure from Poona 
in his *Collection of Hindu Law Texts’, no.25, 1939-1940, the 
S.M. Phala deals with Varpasrama, Ahnika, Sraddha, Prayaécitta 
and Kila. Among the very large number of Smrti-authorities and 
digests quoted here is a Sundararajiya (Sraddha, IV, p 650. Tb.) 
which appears to be a Nibandha from Tamilnad and another rare 
Nibandha which is definitely from this part ofthe country, the 
Tugdiramandahya, an author or work named after the Kafici region. 
This name iscited on a topic of A$auca (P. 540, III. Asauca, 
Gharpure's edn.). An otherwise unknown poem of South India, 


the amer is also quoted by Vaidyanatha Diksita (Kanda 
I, p. 10. ib.). : 


Dharma Sastra also figured in the great literary activity 
which developed under the liberal Patronage of the Mahratta 
Rajahs of Tanjore. Under Sahaji (A.D. 1684-1719), the most 
noteworthy work in this field was the digest called Acaranavanita 
(ID. 18048-9) which Appa Sastrin of Killiyur near Mayüram 
Worked at for eight eight years and completed in A.D. 1704. Appă 


"e 


— 
— 


i 
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Sastrin of Killiyüt near Măyăram worked at for eight years | 
and completed in A.D. 1704. Appi Sastrin describes here the 
Sacrifice performed at Svamimalai by the Tanjore Minister Tryam- 
bakaraya Makhin in 1698. The author was engaged in expounding 
the Mahabharata for King Sahaji. 
Bhaskararaya (Bhasurandanatha), the great Salta writer 
whom Sahaji honoured with the gift of the village bearing his name 
Bhaskararayapuram, was a versatile and prolific writer and 
among his works are the Smrtitattya, Ekadasinirnaya, Pradogani- 
rpaya, Sahasrabhojana-khanda-tika (ona section in Km Dh. 


Trcabhaskara and Kundabhaskara. * emis 
SCH D 9 H | i 

Tulaja (A.D. 1729-35), the next ruler, is cre ited M. hia; sia, 
Dharmasarasargraha, a digest in twelve chapters ( १: 18750-2 SS 
and another, an epitome in twelve chapters of the Rajadharma si a 


section of the Mahabharata (TD. 18753-5); A Smrtisargraha 
(TD.. 18483) in the name of Serfoji is to be noted as it deals with 
Vyavahăra which figures but rarely in the production under notice, 
In the name of the same King. and on Vyavahara again, a larger 
compilation called Vyavaharartha-smrtisarasamuccaya was also 
produced (TD. 18953-5); perhaps one Krsnasuri of the court did 
this for the King. Ekoji: alias Bhava Saheb (A.D. 1785-6) is 
credited with a Prapaficamrtasăra, on Rajadharma mainly but 
touching also upon some related topics (TD. 18909-940); the court 
poet Mahadeva was its real author (see TD. 7655). Janamaiici 
Sivarama Sastrin of Kaiici wrote a Ksayamdasanirnaya (TD. 18969- 
70) in the time of Serfoji II (A.D. . 1798-1833) 


The Malamăsăghamarşani by Vasudeva (TD. 18607-615) was 
produced under the last Mabratta King of Tanjore, ivaji (A.D. 
1832-55), who is mentioned in the text. 


i f Dharma Sastra 
note some other Smarta writers of } a 
WEE? and on specific topics. The definite identities and 


works, 


ee = 3 ja A 
1866 Intro. to his Varivasyarahasya, Adyar Lib. Series (III edn 


1968), p. xxxi. 
See my Introduction to Tulaja's Sangitasaramrta, Mus 


edn., p. v. 


ic Academy 
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dates of most of these authors cannot be determined. Ramacandra 
Adhvarin, brother of Vaidyanăthădhvarin wrote an Ahnikaprakarana 
(TCD. 107. A Tryambakayajvan, pupil of Yajiesa, wrote two 
works Garhasthyadipika (TD. 18823-5) and Stridharmapaddhati 
(TD. 18966-8). As different from the Appadhvarin mentioned 
above (Acaranavanita), an Appayya Diksita of Māyūram wrote a 
Prayascittavidhi (MD. 3484). Dharmaraja of Erakara village near 
Kumbhakonam wrote an Aghanirnayasara (MT. 344.985). Dharma- 
raja Adhvarindra, found as the author of a Dattaratnakara 
(MD.3167, MT. 46429) isa different writer; he was son of Madhava- 
dhvarindra, was later than 1650 A. D.; and from his house-name, 
seems to have been an Andhra by birth. Aunadiksitlya seems to 
have been a well-known text ; its actual name is Smrtidipika (Adyar 
MT..944C) and the author Anna Diksita, was son of Brahmajfiani 
Krsga Sastrin of Puttur. In the Oriental Institute collection, २ 
Baroda, we have Dattaratnarpana (?) by a Sitarama Sastrin anda 
Vivahapatalastabaka* be a pupil of one Somasundara. One author 
whose identity and date are well-known is Vaăchesvarayajvan गा, 
great grandson of Vafichegvara I, the poet and satirist popularly 
called Kuttikavi, of the Tanjore Mahratta Court ard one of the 
donees of. Sahajirajapuram Agrahara. Vatichesvara II (1760-80 
A.D.), a Mimimsaka, wrote the Dattacintamani (MT. 1806 b), 
Sraddhacintamani and the Malamasanirnaya, One of the prolific 
modern writers of the same. village, Rămasubba Sastrin, a controver. 
salist, wrote the a e mt ecusmyavastitpanavada (Dharmavivecana). (Dharmavivecana). 


Due. to the unexpected death of Dr. 
on April 5, 1979 this valuable contribution on the Subject could not 
| be continued after the section on Dharma Sastra, For the further 
matter one could refer to the New Catalogus Catal 


d ogoram, Univer- 
-. "sity of Madras, and the following writings of Dr, V. Raghavan: 


V. Raghavan 


hb Anandarangavijaya Campi, Srinivasa Kavi, Trichy and 
Madras, 1948 


- 2. Sahendravilasa of Sridhara 

„Mahal Series - 54, 
3, ‘Indien (Classical Sanskrit) Literature * In Encyclopaedia 
- Of Literature, Edited by Joseph T. Shi;ley. Philosophical 


Veiikațesa, Tanjore Sarasvati 


2; 
E 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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“Modern Sanskrit Literatur 
Indian-Literature, Sahitya 
(2nd edition) 
Sanskrit and Prak 


Mythic Society XX 
XXVII. 1937, 


e’, Section 12 in Contemporary 
Akademi, New Delhi, 1959 


pt Poetesses, Quarterly Jaurnal of the 
V. i. ii, iii. 1934-35; XXVI, 1936 and 


* Kumăra Tătăcărya ?, Proceedings and Transactions, 
X. A.L O.C, Tirupati, 1940. 


‘Sūktiratnahāra of Kalingaraya Sürya', Journal of Oriental 
Research. XI, 19 39; Proceedings 


and Transactions 
X.A LO.C. Tirupati, 1940, 


‘Some Appayya Diksitas’, Proceedings and Transactions 
X ^.LO.C. 1940; Annals of Oriental Research, VI. 1941-42 
* Sadagiva Brahmendra', Service. Madras 1952. 


*Music in the Deccan and South India’, The Bihar Ss E = रनद) 
Patna, No, 7, 1956, 


‘Upanishad Brahma Yogin’, Journal of Music 
XXVII. 1956, 


‘Sanskrit Literature’, Journal of Madras University, XXVIII, 


ii, January 1957, See A Humanities (University 
Centenary No.) 


‘Madras City and Sanskrit Li terature’, Journal of Oriental 
Research. XXVII. 1957-58. 


‘Two more old Farces - Kuhanübhaiksava and Soma- 
valliyoganands’, Samskrita Ranga Annual. V 1964-67, 


Dr, S. S. Janaki, ` 


7. 


14. 


Misra 
Pages 222 a Rs. 23.00 


A critical study of Candra Vyakarana Vritti by Harshnath — 


Tattvachintamani with two commentaries-Pratyaksha 


Khanda 
Pages $92 « Rs. 37.00 


PANCHARATRA SAMHITAS 
Vishwamitra Samhita Pages 550 ... Rs. 22 00 
Vishvaksena Samhita Pages 512 — ... Rs. 29.00 


Sri Prasna Samhita Pages 510 


Naradiya Samhita Pages 620 _ 
(a) Mahakala Samhita (Kamalakanda). Ké 
pages 357... Rs. 30.00 
(b): Mahakala Samhita. (Guhyakalikanda) 
part T pages 615 Rs. 70,00 
part II pages 639 Rs. 60 00 


Manu Smriti with the commentary of 


Medhatithi Rs. 125 00 
Kashmir Saiva Darsana in Hindi by 

Balajin ith Shastri Rs. 30.00 
Adhwara Mimamsa Kutuhala Vritti 

4 Volumes. Each Rs. 3000 
The 9 Sama Veda Brahmanas Eiited by Dr. B.R. Sarma. 
Paribhashendusckbara Pages ६50 Rs. 75.00 
Shastra Dipika—Vol.I Pages 528 Rs. 50.00 


